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TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 


URING the past year the Society has acquired a large 
D number of important volumes and MSS. for the Library 
and Muniment Room and has added materially to the collection 
of plate, prints and historic records of which it is the custodian. 

The condition of the flooring in the Library and Upper Gallery 
has given rise to some anxiety and, in view of the steadily increasing 
acquisitions of the Society, the problem of adequate accom- 
modation and display has become acute. 

The Council fully appreciates that the congestion, inevitable 
under present conditions, militates against the Library and 
Museum being as useful as they might otherwise be. 

Increasing calls have been gladly met for the loan of important 
and representative groups of exhibits, under due protection. 
These have created widespread interest, not only in the case of 
displays entirely arranged by our own Society, but also, in recent 
months, at the Missionary Exhibition in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the Protestant Alliance Exhibition at Westminster and the 
Pan-Presbyterian Alliance Exhibition in Belfast. Arrangements 
are in hand for an appropriate display by the Society in connection 
with the ‘‘ Changing East” Missionary Exhibition to be held at 
Marylebone in May, 1934. This will be the twelfth important 
Exhibition to be supported by the Society. Further, loans of 
exhibits have also been arranged in approved cases of individual 
lectures where such illustration was desired, and the Council 
welcomes these opportunities of rendering the Church’s historical 
treasures “‘ articulate.”’ 

During the year, the Council had to record with deep regret 
the death of Mrs. Jeffrey, the venerable widow of the Society’s 
first Secretary and a warm-hearted supporter of our work. 
Under the will of the late Miss Jean Peddie, whose passing was 
also a great loss to the Society, there is a prospective legacy 
which serves to demonstrate her generous and affectionate regard 
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for the work in which she and other members of the family took 
a deep interest. 

The Society records, with deep regret, the loss of Sir Donald 
Macalister, Bart., a distinguished member. In his boyhood 
he was brought up under the ministry of Rev. Joseph Welsh, of 
Canning Street, Liverpool, where his father was an office-bearer. 
Throughout the period of his Principalship of Glasgow University, 
he retained his eldership at our Cambridge Church. During his 
long life he was loyal to Presbyterian principles, and his book on 
the Divines of the Westminster Assembly is a valuable contri- 
bution to biographical literature. 

The Society offers its warmest congratulations to Rev. J. R. 
Fleming, D.D., on the attainment of his Ministerial Jubilee. 
His booklet on “ The Secession of 1733,” published a short time 
ago, is proof that his well-known interests in the history of 
Presbyterianism continue unabated. 

The Society welcomes two new Members of Council—the 
Rev. W. T. Elmslie, M.A., and the Rev. W. D. Maxwell, Ph.D. 

Grateful appreciation is recorded of the courtesy of the Church 
of Scotland authorities in handing over to the custody of our 
Society, on request, the Minute Books of a number of Presbyteries 
previously associated with the Secession, Relief, and United 
Presbyterian Churches in England. Relevant extracts are being 
made from other volumes. 

The Annual Lecture in 1933 was delivered by Dr. Carruthers, 
his subject being ‘‘ The Contribution of English Presbyterianism 
to the Cause of Foreign Missions.” This was a masterly survey 
of the subject and, illustrated by a remarkable display from the 
Society’s Library and Museum, attracted wide interest. The 
Lecture appears in the Journal for 1934, and the Foreign Missions 
Committee have co-operated in its publication throughout the 
Church in pamphlet form. 

Much work is involved in the classification, cataloguing and 
indexing of our collections. The Curator, the Archivist and 
their helpers would cordially welcome assistance in their labour 
of love. 

Gratefully acknowledging the special grant made by the 
Assembly in 1933, the Society would respectfully ask for a con- 
tinuance of the normal grant of £50 for 1934. 


J. HAY COLLIGAN, President. 
K, MACLEOD BLACK, Hon, Sec. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF ENGLISH 
PRESBYTERIANISM TO FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


By S. W. CARRUTHERS, M.D., Ph.D. 


There is a delightful generality about this title; it can be 
made to include a great deal, for every part of our foreign mission 
work is in a sense a contribution to the sum total of foreign 
missions ; but what it is intended to cover is any contribution 
by our Church which has guided or benefited other foreign 
mission work than our own. Manifestly even this is a wide 
field ; one can only deal with some of the more conspicuous items 
in it, and most of them are, of course, not,exclusively our con- 
tributions, but only made in especial degree by us. 


Our First Contribution. 

The very existence of our mission may be reckoned as in a 
real sense a contribution. It needed spiritual vision and courage 
for a small church, in the first moments of her independent life, 
to recognise that a foreign mission was part of her being. The 
determination to have her own mission was taken, not in any 
spirit of divisiveness or exclusiveness, but in one of solemn and 
glad responsibility to her Lord. 

It was not till 1844, following the Disruption which broke 
the great Church of Scotland into two for eighty-six years, that 
our Church was finally committed to an independent existence ; 
until then she had been seeking, in vain, for organic union with 
the Scottish Church. The Synod resolved on Wednesday, 
April 17th, 1844, the very next day after declaring its independence, 
“to hold a public meeting in connection with the Synod’s 
Missionary Schemes to-morrow evening from seven to nine 
o'clock.” On the Thursday morning “an overture anent in- 
stituting foreign missions in connection with the Church” was 
received and adopted, with an addition that this should be done 
“as speedily as possible.” A Committee was appointed, with 
the Revs. R. W. Stewart and James Hamilton as its conveners 
and Mr. James Nisbet as treasurer. The Rev. R. W. Stewart, 
afterwards well-known as Stewart of Leghorn, was in London 
in the spring of 1844, between his sojourn in Malta and the 
beginning of his work in Leghorn. But I have been unable to 
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discover why his name should have been placed (though without 
a charge) upon the Roll of the Presbytery of London, and thus 
upon that of the Synod of 1844. One surmises that he must 
have had some plan for settling in England, or he would never 
have been made Joint-convener, but such plan must have been 
very short-lived, for he left England again on May 9th. 


The Church gave of her best to form the Committee: to 
anyone who knows the early history of our Church the list is one 
of names of very giants. Ministers, James Ferguson of Stepney, 
William Martin Thompson of Woolwich, Professor Peter Lorimer, 
Donald Fergusson of St. George’s, Liverpool, John T. Paterson 
of Sunderland, James Anderson of Morpeth, Alexander Murdoch 
of Berwick, Alexander Munro of Manchester; and Elders, Robert 
Barbour of Manchester and William Hamilton and Alexander 
Gillespie of London. 

The English Presbyterian Church thus put herself in line 
with the principle held by all English-speaking Presbyterian 
Churches, that foreign mission work is no mere appendage, to 
be worked through a voluntary association or an outside society 
as in most sister churches, but is an integral part of the corporate 
work of the Church, and concerns every member of it. It would 
be idle to claim that her members have fully lived up to this 
ideal ; too many of them still look on a subscription to Foreign 
Missions as an optional “ side-show.” Yet, after all, in our 
Church, as in other Presbyterian Churches, the work of foreign 
missions stands ona footing different from that in other branches 
of the Church of Christ. 

At the missionary meeting of the Synod on the Thursday 
evening, the Rev. R. W. Stewart spoke about the Jews and the 
Waldenses, while the missionary and colonial schemes of the 
Free Church of Scotland were laid before its members by the 
Rev. John Jaffray, the man who carried out a very large part of 
the details in connection with the organising of the Free Church, 
especially in connection with its missionary schemes. Thus, at 
its very first Missionary Meeting, our Church had laid before it 
the four areas of missionary work which it still occupies under 
the Foreign Missions, Jewish Mission, and Intercourse Committees. 

Even so stalwart a Committee was not able at once to find 
an open road. The Synod of 1845 at its missionary meeting heard 
the Rev. William Milne, missionary of the London Missionary 
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Society, son of the coadjutor of Robert Morrison ; he had risen 
from a sick bed to bring before it the claims of China, a land 
opened but three years earlier for the residence of missionaries. 
A promise of one hundred guineas from a member of Canning 
Street Church for work in China was announced to the Synod. 
The next thing was to find a missionary, and the Church was 
determined to have the best. Two persons were approached in 
vain, the Rev. George Smeaton, afterwards professor in New 
College, Edinburgh, who had had thoughts of going to China, 
but “from his peculiar engagements at home, no longer felt at 
liberty to go abroad,”’ and Dr. Kalley, who had done such good 
work and undergone such persecution in Madeira. 

At the Synod of 1847 in Sunderland occurred the well-known 
dramatic surprise. Since about September, 1846, the Committee 
had been in touch with William Chalmers Burns, whose wonderful 
record as an evangelist in Scotland, in Ireland, and in Canada, 
is a matter of history. Burns found difficulties in making a 
final decision, and the Committee was awaiting the return of 
Mr. Hugh M. Matheson from China. Mr. Matheson, afterwards 
so staunch a supporter of the China Mission, gave an account of 
the prospects in that land so discouraging that the Committee 
decided to recommend the Church to turn its attention from that 
country to India. Mr. Burns’ hesitation, however, had ended ; 
he found himself in the grasp of a strong desire to go to China 
and break new ground; so to Sunderland he went post haste, 
to the meeting of Synod. Although the Committee did not know 
that he was coming, it held a special meeting at Sunderland, and 
after long discussion unanimously decided to alter its report to 
Synod ; so China remained the chosen field. A few hours later, 
Mr. Burns reached Sunderland, to the glad surprise of the Com- 
mittee. On Tuesday, April 20th, he was accepted as missionary 
and the next morning he was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Newcastle in the presence of the Synod. On the 8th of June he 
sailed for China. Such is the striking story of the launching of 
that mission which God has so greatly blessed. 


Our Pioneer Missionary. 

William Chalmers Burns was essentially a pioneer, but he 
was not the first pioneer whom our Church had sent to the mission 
field. He went as the agent of our Church though he was not 
one of her sons; just forty years earlier a son of our Church 
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had gone to China as the agent of another body, the great London 
Missionary Society. Robert Morrison, the first Protestant 
missionary to China, was a member of High Bridge congregation, 
Newcastle, and was ordained to the ministry in Swallow Street, 
London, Dr. William Nicol, its minister, delivering the charge in 
good Presbyterian fashion. Three brief quotations must suffice 
to tell you the greatness of this son of our Church. Judson Smith 
called him “ The man who almost literally buried himself in 
China for China’s sake.” Silvester Horne wrote, ‘‘As the crown 
of all such labours there must ever remain the colossal and 
monumental work in six folio volumes, Morrison’s Chinese 
Dictionary, witness to the genius and untiring industry of its 
compiler.” Dr. R. O. Hall, now Bishop of Hong Kong, said, 
“The great building there is now in China is due, more than to 
any other one man, to the spade work of this dogged Tynesider.” 


To return to our own pioneer, we may claim that his 
personality was a real contribution to the mission cause as a 
whole. Burns was a spiritual genius, and it is not always easy 
for a genius and a Committee to do team work. To the honour 
of our Committee be it recorded that it never hampered Burns 
in his work. At the beginning he stipulated for entire freedom 
to do evangelistic as distinct from pastoral work ; though Amoy 
had been the proposed locality of the mission, he spent his first 
three years in Hong-Kong and Canton, and then had to learn a 
new dialect at Amoy. 


It was not his personality only, but his work too, that 
benefited other missions. He made a great contribution to 
Christian literature by his translation of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
“Tt is such a work,” says the Rev. James Johnston, “as a 
Chinaman can appreciate, and of which he will never tire. The 
style of language is well chosen, partaking as much as possible 
of Bunyan’s Saxon simplicity. To Burns it was a congenial 
work ; like all great workers, he lived in his work, and while 
engaged on the Pilgrim’s Progress he did little else, and found it 
enough.” Burns was also the author of a good many hymns; 
“they were characterised,” says Mr. Johnston, “ by fidelity to 
the original more than by the smoothness of their rhythm, and 
they resembled more the style of the good old Puritan, Sir Francis 
Rous, than that of Watts or Wesley. But they had the great 
merit of being well adapted to the wants of the infant Church.” 
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After three full years at Amoy and a brief visit home, Burns 
went north to Shanghai in an attempt to reach Nanking and visit 
the leader of the Taiping rebels, who professed to be a Christian 
and was circulating the Bible. Here he worked with Hudson 
Taylor, and it was during itinerant work in this district that he 
copied Hudson Taylor and adopted Chinese dress, because they 
were “in consequence so much less incommoded in preaching 
by the crowd.” He afterwards regretted this step, and while 
he continued the custom himself, he strongly advised his brother 
missionaries against it. Our missionaries have never adopted 
it in the seaports, where even seventy years ago Europeans were 
a fairly familiar sight ; but recently, in the quiet country village 
of Wukingfu, Mr. Douglas James and Mr. Mobbs wear in their 
preaching work the suitable, becoming and comfortable long 
robe of the scholar, worn by the ministers of the Chinese church. 


An offer from Captain Bowers, a Christian merchant seaman, 
to give Burns a free passage to Swatow, then an untouched area, 
was accepted; he was, however, quite undecided whether he 
could attempt more than simply “ a running visit for the purpose 
of Scripture and tract distribution to the open parts of the 


country.” Owing to difficulties with the Chinese officials he had 
to return to Canton, but soon went back to Swatow. In the end 
of 1858 he returned to Amoy, leaving the Rev. George Smith 
to hold the field at Swatow. But in 1859 he went to Foochow, 
thus working in a fifth Chinese dialect, into which also he rendered 
hymns. After a year there, he spent 1860 to 1863 at Amoy, 
and then went to Peking to see the British ambassador. In 
Pekin he stayed three years, translating the second part of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress into the local dialect, and issuing a translation 
of the Peep of Day, and also a volume of some fifty hymns, which, 
however, did not become popular. Once more, and for the last 
time, he felt constrained to go to a new field, this time Newchwang, 
where he arrived in the autumn of 1867, and where illness from 
a severe chill took serious hold of him, and, after steadily in- 
creasing weakness, proved fatal in April, 1868. 

This somewhat long, yet quite inadequate, summary of 
Burns’ career is justified by the enormous influence which his 
personality and his work had upon our own and other missions 
in China. All our own early missionaries who knew him, and 
not a few belonging to other missions, testify to the effect on their 
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lives and work of his spiritual-mindedness, his evangelistic 
perseverance and faith, his love for the Chinese, and his success 
with a language so difficult. His fellow-student, the Rev. 
Dr. William Arnot, pictured him in three glowing sentences, 
“Not more than two or three, if any, missionaries in modern 
times have equalled him in elevation above the earth and in 
absolute devotion to the risen Redeemer’s wish and will. The 
Spirit dwelt in William Burns with a sort of Pentecostal power, 
carrying him away as by a rushing, mighty wind. Only the Day 
shall reveal his work, for of all missionaries he was the most 
reticent.” 


Missionary Conferences. 

We may perhaps consider, as our next contribution, the 
share we have taken in World Missionary Conferences. The 
first one which could at all be so described was held within our 
own bounds, at Liverpool, in 1860. Of its hundred and twenty- 
six members, no less than fourteen were either English Presby- 
terians or from the English portion of the United Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. R. A. Macfie (grandfather of Misses Jessie and 
Lena Johnston) and Mr. Thomas Matheson were stewards; 
Mr. George Barbour, Mr. Macfie, and the Rev. J. Towers took part 
in the discussions. The only member of that conference who was 
not of European race was the Rev. Behari Lal Singh, who was 
at that time connected with the Free Church of Scotland, but 
shortly thereafter became our first missionary in Rajshahi. At 
the Mildmay conference in 1878 we had sixteen direct representa- 
tives out of a hundred and fifty eight, and in addition Mr. Robert 
Paton (father of Dr. Lewis Paton and of the Rev. Bernard Paton) 
was an individual member. At this Conference the Rev. George 
Smith, of Swatow, made an appeal for women missionaries, 
saying that in China there was an especially good field for them. 
“We commend this work in China to ladies. There are 
multitudes of ladies of means who do not know what to do. 
Here is a grand field for winning souls, compared to which there 
is nothing in the world to be put side by side. They will be 
welcomed there.’’ Shortly before this the Rev. William Duffus 
had made an appeal in Brighton for women workers for China, 
which enlisted the devotion of Catherine Maria Ricketts, and led, 
through her offer, to the founding of our Women’s Missionary 
Association. At this same Mildmay conference, Dr. Maxwell 
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gave an extremely good history of our missions, and laid special 
emphasis on the fact that the young Church there was already 
being trained in self-su>port. 

The life work of Dr. Carstairs Douglas was crowned by his 
being elected one of the two Chairmen of the first all-China 
Mission Conference in Shanghai in 1877. Dr. Campbell Gibson 
was one of the two Chairmen of the similar conference in 1907 ; 
“his firmness and courtesy,” said Mr. Christie Reid, an English 
Presbyterian who was a member of the Conference, “‘combined with 
clear perception of points and deeply spiritual tone, gave us a 
Chairman who was a great blessing to the Conference.” 

The contributions of our missionaries and members to the 
subsequent World conferences in London in 1888, New York 
in 1900, Edinburgh in 1910, and Jerusalem in 1928, can best be 
referred to under their various subjects. But it may be noted 
that the records of London, 1888, were most ably edited by the 
Rev. James Johnston, one of our early missionaries in Amoy ; 
that in Edinburgh, 1910, Dr. J. Campbell Gibson was the Chairman 
of the Commission on “‘ The Church in the Mission Field” ; 
and that in “‘ A Faith for the World,” the Rev. William Paton 
finely pictured the soul of the Jerusalem Conference in 1928. 


The Evaluation of China. 

To what shall I turn next? There is vividly present in 
my mind the impression gained more than half a century ago 
from the Rev. William Swanson as to the great future that lay 
before China. In that he had a vision ahead of his time; this 
vision must have stirred many other young folks in our Church ; 
it reached a wider field also, and so may fairly be considered as a 
real contribution to foreign missions. ‘‘ You go east; you begin 
at the Red Sea, and pass down it, and then across the Indian 
Ocean, and then sail over the Bay of Bengal until you come to 
the Malay Archipelago, and over the southern part of the China 
Sea, until you come to China, and I say without the slightest 
fear of contradiction that of all the countries you pass, the only 
one that is proving itself a potential factor in contemporary 
history is this great Chinese Empire. Some of us have been 
prophesying (and we never prophesy except when we know) that 
China would force itself on the attention of thinking men and 
women, and the prophecy has been more than fulfilled.” ‘‘ More 
than fulfilled’?! These words were spoken by Mr. Swanson, 
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in 1888, to the Centenary Missionary Conference, at a time when 
the vision of Christian Missions as influencing the course of 
modern history was but rising over the horizon. To-day, are 
not these words of ten-fold force? At the same conference, 
Mr. Swanson said, “ China is awakening. The opportunity is 
now, to-day, and the wedges are in that are going to break up 
old China. China cannot go back into the lethargy of the last 
five or six centuries. She must start into new life, or be buried 
out of sight, and she is not going to be buried.” A decade later, 
in 1899, the Rev. James Johnston wrote an able and thoughtful 
little book on ‘‘ China and its Future,” in which he claimed that 
the Christians of China have a moral stamina which gives them 
stability and character, which can be relied on and tells on their 
fellow countrymen. Such a nation was well worth Christianising, 
for the sake of the world. 


Translation and Literary Work. 

Turning next to translation and literary work, we have a 
fine record. Morrison’s huge Chinese Dictionary has already 
been mentioned. Carstairs Douglas’s Dictionary of the Amoy 
dialect is a work of the highest order ; in issuing a supplement to 
it in 1923, just fifty years after its first issue, Dr. Barclay said, 
“It was recognised at once on all hands as a work of marvellously 
full and accurate scholarship. And during the half century that 
has elapsed since its publication, it has been of incalculable 
benefit to all students of the language.’’ I have myself found it 
an illuminating treasury of the proverbial phrases and sayings 
of South Fuhkien. Of the Rev. Donald Maclver it was said, 
“‘ The by-product of his missionary life is a work which might well 
have been the main task of another man, a great Hakka Dictionary, 
at once adopted as a standard work wherever Hakka Chinese are 
to be found.” (Mess., 1910, . 292.) In Swatow our men did 
not do the foundation work, but they built sound and useful 
structures upon it, in Dr. Gibson’s Index to the Williams’ Diction- 
ary, Mr. Duffus’ Swatow Vocabulary, and Dr. Steele’s Swatow 
Syllabary. 

From the first our missionaries were translators of the Bible, 
of hymns, and of theological and other works, and it would be a 
task beyond my powers even to enumerate, still more to appraise, 
their work in this field, which has been of high value to other 
missions in China beside our own. One must, however, mention 
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the work of Dr. Campbell Gibson, and for a short time of Dr. 
Maclagan also, on the “ easy Wen-li” version,—that translation 
planned to serve as the standard version, read at divine worship 
all over China,—and the work of many of our missionaries on the 
Amoy and Swatow colloquial versions, with, of course, the great 
work of Dr. Barclay in his old age on the revision of the Amoy 
version. 

Passing to another type of study and translation, that of 
Chinese literature, we have Dr. Steele’s translation of the I-li. 
This book of religious and domestic ceremonial is one of the 
second rank of Chinese classics,—one might inaccurately, yet 
perhaps helpfully, call it one of the Apocrypha. But it is of 
sufficient importance and value for Dr. Legge to have suggested 
that a translation would suitably supplement his own work on 
the classics. And Dr. Steele has translated it, with notes, 
excursus, tables, plates and plans, in two learned volumes. 


In Dr. Campbell Gibson’s ‘‘ Mission Problems and Mission 
Methods in South China” (of which one will have more to say 
later) there are chapters giving a brief and semi-popular account 
of the philosophy, literature and religion of China. But it is more 
fully treated by Dr. Maclagan in his Duff Lectures, ‘‘ Chinese 
Religious Ideas: A Christian Valuation.” Of this book it was 
said that it should be read and re-read by all missionaries and by 
many others. (J.R.M. xvi. 444.) That it can be re-read with 
pleasure is certain. The philosophic trend and training of the 
author’s mind give weight to his views, which are expressed without 
hesitation and with a humour that adds a human touch to the book. 
But its chief importance is that it is written with the eminently 
practical purpose, as its sub-title indicates, of estimating what 
influences, favourable or unfavourable, these religious ideas have 
upon the presentation of the message and meaning of Jesus Christ. 
With great frankness and charity, Dr. Maclagan recognises not 
only the ethical values of Chinese literature, but the glimmering 
of religious values also; with equal frankness he warns against 
the danger of an easy-going and almost unconscious syncretism. 

Along quite another line, Dr. Campbell Moody has attacked 
the same problem ; the value of his books, ‘‘ The Heathen Heart,” 
“The Saints in Formosa,” and ‘“‘ The Mind of the Early Converts,” 
to all missionaries, at any rate to all those working among the 
Chinese, has been recognised. Drawing vivid living pictures of 
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actual Formosan Christians, he holds strongly the view that 
the Christian community there is like the post-apostolic Church 
in this among many other things, that it has but a fragmentary 
appreciation of the richness of New Testament Christianity. Yet 
it does appreciate and even show a preference for the digested 
system of Christian experience of the Church provided from the 
West, which it finds to be a commentary on and a clue to the 
full meaning of the New Testament. The light shines not direct 
from heaven, but through a western window, and this will continue 
to be so even after missionaries are no longer needed. Mr. 
Moody even supports the unusual thesis that it is part of the 
missionary’s business to see that the Chinese Church is sufficiently 
foreign. This is, however, more startling in its phrasing than in 
its content, for all wise missionaries feel that there is a certain 
danger of the young Churches of Asia losing a close touch with 
the Holy Catholic Church of the ages. 

These great studies are supplemented by others on a smaller 
scale, such as Mr. Douglas James’ searching paper on “ The 
Christian’s Deliverance from Superstition and Fear” (J.R.M. 
xtit. 276), which would reveal to many a western Christian how 
imperfect his own deliverance is. 


Medical Progress. 

In medical work we were early in the field ; our first medical 
missionary, Dr. Young, appointed in 1850, served for less than 
five years. But in 1863, Dr. Gauld went out, and during his 
eighteen years of service laid down the lines on which our Swatow 
hospital has been worked. For many years this hospital was one 
of the largest and most efficient in China outside Canton, and 
was a stimulus and example to others, though now it is sadly in 
need of being brought up to date. 

We have lent several fine medical men to wider work than 
ourown. Dr. Philip Cousland, whom we lent to the China Medical 

fissionary Association, took the leading share in the important 
work of reducing to order a perfect chaos of technical medical 
terms in Chinese, invented independently by different missionaries, 
and issued for his Council in 1808 a lexicon of medical terms 
filling over 400 pages, and prefaced by a brief statement of the 
principles followed in their selection. For his work in this 
department he received the degree of Doctor of Laws from the 
University of Hong-Kong. Dr. Cousland also secured, not 
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without some difficulty in the earlier instances, permission for 
the translation of standard medical text-books into Chinese, 
the new uniform terminology being used in them. 

In 1919, Dr. Preston Maxwell took up work at the Pekin 
Union Medical College, the great centre of advanced medical 
training for China. In 1924 his brother, Dr. J. L. Maxwell, Jr., 
(joint-author of a standard work on “Disease in China,’’) took over 
the busy and important post of Secretary to the China Medical 
Missionary Association at Shanghai. As far back as 1916, he 
advocated the plan of strategic centres, with up-to-date hospitals 
carried on by European missionaries for training purposes, and 
smaller hospitals, grouped with them as far as possible, to be 
carried on by the Chinese Church, all new hospitals being from 
the first the concern of the Chinese Church. This method, 
sketched seventeen years ago, is still a counsel of perfection. 
Home Churches in the present financial position cannot find 
funds to run highly equipped hospitals in addition to the eccle- 
siastical and educational work without which these hospitals would 
be wasted. A Chinese church that is only moving towards self- 
support for its definitely religious work cannot face the support 
and management of even a modest type of hospital. But as an 
ideal for the future it has been clearly stated, and has been 
adopted by our own Foreign Mission Board as well as by other 
bodies. 

In these capacities, these three men have done yeoman 
service for the whole medical work in China. There is a fourth 
missionary of ours who has done magnificent auxiliary service. 
Dr. Howard Montgomery has become known to the missionary 
workers of South-East China as a very present help in time of 
trouble, for under his superintendency the Matilda Hospital at 
Hong-Kong has been a source of restored health and strength, as 
well as a place of spiritual refreshment, to many a man and woman 
worn in the service of the Gospel. 


Educational Methods. 

In missionary education, one would expect Presbyterians 
to be in the forefront ; indeed they have been criticised for giving 
it too prominent a place. But they are entirely unrepentant. 
One of the best statements of the problem was that contributed 
by Dr. Dykes in 1888, as Chairman of the meeting of the London 
Conference which discussed higher education. In it he used 
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with great effect his familiarity with early Church History, 
adducing the example of the great catechetical schools at 
Alexandria. Missionary colleges did not, nor did they desire to, 
““ supersede the preaching of the Gospel in its simplest form to 
all men and under all circumstances and conditions.” But in 
primitive and barbarous races it was found that civilising agencies 
were needed as well as preaching. ‘Along with preaching of 
the Gospel there certainly must go in certain circumstances other 
agencies, agencies by which difficulties are taken out of the way 
of the Gospel, and the minds of men are prepared to give it a 
more favourable and more intelligent hearing. I think,” said 
Dr. Dykes, “ if that principle be conceded, and I do not see how 
it can be disputed, then we have a foundation laid, on which to 
argue for the use of higher education as a supplemental and 
accessory instrument in the propagation of the Gospel 
Missionary colleges are for the most cultured, the most intelligent, 
the most civilised peoples.” 

At that same Conference, Swanson, with his forward look, 
propounded the principle that as China was beginning to desire 
Western knowledge we must have “ literature of all kinds on a 
religious basis,’ otherwise it would be provided on a non-religious 
or even anti-religious basis. Time has not only proved the 
entire truth of this utterance of forty-five years ago, but has 
given lamentable evidence that it fell, to too great an extent, on 
deaf ears. 

While our mission has been too small to possess any great 
outstanding college, our practice has always been that stated by 
Dr. Gibson at the Edinburgh conference,—“ There is little use 
in offering any education less than the best.” Our three great 
schools at Amoy, Swatow and Chuan-chow have provided very 
many of the men of light and leading in these districts, both 
Christian and non-Christian, the latter group, be it remembered, 
having almost invariably a kindly and friendly disposition towards 
us. In the same way Mr. Band’s school at Tainan has served 
South Formosa. Institutions such as these form a powerful 
apologetic for Christianity to the governments of these lands, 
who well know the value of good citizens. They thus help the 
missionary cause as a whole. 


Lesser Contributions. 
In many other ways our missionaries have contributed to 
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the general store of mission plans and principles. It is all but 
twenty years since Dr. Maclagan said that the time was coming 
for the development of the social work side of the Christian life 
among the Chinese. His words are proving true, but in our own 
Mission we are only just beginning to face this great new area of 
work. Work among the blind we have done on a small scale both 
in China and in Formosa; our pioneer work in this direction in 
Formosa under Dr. Campbell was taken over by the Japanese 
government and has developed into a finely equipped and very 
efficient school for both blind and deaf. 


Antiquarian and geographical research have had solid 
contributions from our missionaries. In the latter sphere, Dr. 
Riddel did a fine cartographical survey of a considerable part 
of our Hakka and Swatow fields; and in the former, Dr. Campbell 
wrote an account of the Dutch rule in Formosa and reprinted, 
with a vocabulary, some of the translations by seventeenth century 
Dutch missionaries into a now almost extinct Malay aboriginal 
dialect. For this work and his work among the blind he received 
a decoration from the Japanese Emperor. 

In the important field of apologetics for Missions, Dr. R. 


Ethol Welsh’s book, ‘‘ The Challenge to Christian Missions” (1902) 
now being republished, had a wide circulation. It was described 
as “‘ meeting objectors on their own ground, with distinction and 
style, and absolute candour, and with resistless cogency.” 


Nor have our missionaries been without an influence on 
political events, though carefully keeping out of politics. Burns 
very wisely declined a request from Lord Panmure to act as 
Chaplain to the British forces in China; but in 1857 Lord Elgin 
gave him a personal opportunity of expressing his views on the 
coolie trade and the opium question. The most dramatic action 
in the political sphere was the courageous deed of Mr. Barclay and 
Mr. Ferguson at the Japanese occupation of Formosa in 1895. When 
the Japanese army was nearing Tainan, and had been irritated 
by sharp-shooting and guerilla warfare, the Chinese authorities 
desired to surrender the city peacefully, but feared the reception 
they might get if they went out in person to the Japanese army. 
They asked the two missionaries to act as their envoys, and 
undertook to prevent sharp-shooting. Their power to do this 
was somewhat doubtful, but Mr. Barclay and Mr. Ferguson 
bravely took the risk. They were warned by the Japanese 





commander that they would be held responsible with their lives 
for any treachery, and they were surrounded by an armed guard 
as they marched at the head of the Japanese army into Tainan, 
By the providence of God not a shot was fired, and Tainan was 
surrendered without a drop of blood being shed. These brave 
men were decorated by the Japanese Emperor for this service, 


Church Union. 


In conclusion, one must deal with two spheres where we 
may humbly thank God for having given us a special privilege 
of leadership. They are the kindred ones of the independent 
indigenous church, and that of church union. Our work in these 
two directions began simultaneously in 1862. At that time, 
Carstairs Douglas was our only missionary in Amoy, and he and 
the missionaries of the Dutch Reformed Church of America were 
of one mind that a single united Christian community should be 
the result of their labours. It must therefore, of necessity, be 
independent of each of the home churches. This was a new 
idea. Only a few years before, the American Church had decided 
on a policy of organising its converts as a part of the home church, 
and had sent instructions to its missionaries to act along these 
lines. One of these missionaries, Dr. Talmage, was at home on 
furlough, and protested; the others on the field sent home a 
document asking the home church to accept their resignation 
rather than that they should split the Chinese Christian com- 
munity into two. 

Our Synod, on the other hand, had no difficulties about 
launching out on the new path. On the motion of Dr. Munro, 
of Grosvenor Square, seconded by Dr. Mackenzie, of Broad 
Street, Birmingham, it sanctioned the union, and expressed an 
earnest hope that the Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church would 
follow a similar course. Largely by the valiant efforts of Dr. 
Talmage, the American Church was persuaded to “ defer the 
formation of a Classis of Amoy until in their judgment such a 
measure is required by the wants and desires of the churches 
gathered by them from among the heathen.”” No such want or 
desire was ever expressed by the Chinese Christians, nor will it 
ever be; and the Reformed Church in America has long been 
as happy as ourselves in our independent daughter church. 

Dr. Warnshuis has said, “To approve of an independent 
Presbytery was to make an exception to the approved practice 
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of the churches, and full credit must be given to the vision and 
courageousness of the Synod in England . . . . What was an 
experiment in Amoy became the model for church organisation. 
Now, these principles are generally accepted everywhere. But 
then, it was a bold adventuresome proposal.” 

It was many years before any further union took place in 
Fuhkien. Not until 1917 was it recorded that “In South 
Fuhkien, the Presbyterian Church (the oldest union church on 
all mission fields) and the churches of the London Missionary 
Society in that province have consummated their union, so that 
in all that region, excepting only a few groups of Seventh Day 
Adventists, the churches now form only one Protestant Church.” 

In the further steps we, the pioneers of union, took a glad 
part. It was natural that Dr. Campbell Gibson should be 
Chairman in Edinburgh of the Commission on “ The Church in 
the Mission Field,’’ for he had laboured incessantly for its develop- 
ment and its union in China. A provisional General Assembly 
of the “‘ Church of Christ in China” met in 1922; and five years 
later the first regular General Assembly was held, the Chinese 
Christians who entered into it representing some sixteen different 
home churches and boards. This Church now contains all the 
Presbyterians, all the Congregationalists, all the Moravians, 
some Baptists and some Methodists. Its name is almost the 
same as “‘ The Jesus Church,” the name taken by the Amoy 
Church at its formation in 1862, when the first stone of this 
great Union edifice was laid. 


The Autonomous Church. 


Self government and self support are naturally very closely 
linked together. And our missionaries have from the first 
encouraged the Chinese church to look forward to the time when 
the latter should be fully achieved, and to press steadily forward 
towards it. At conferences our missionaries have been able to 
give lead and encouragement by a relation of what was happening 
in China and Formosa. At Mildmay in 1878 Dr. Maxwell told 
that only a dozen years after the first preaching of the Gospel in 
Formosa the church members were giving 8s. 4d. per head, a 
fifth more than they had been doing two years earlier. 

Of this same mission Mr. Ferguson wrote, “‘ I have the good 
fortune to belong to a mission which is in the very front rank 
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so far as self support goes.” He recorded the fact that within 
five years of the foundation of the mission one congregation was 
paying its preacher’s full salary, and two others were paying 
six months’ salary for their preachers. And he added, “ Self 
support does not stagger some young churches, because the 
subject has constantly been kept before the converts from the 
days of their spiritual childhood; self support was a crown 
which any congregation might be proud to wear.” At Edinburgh 
in 1910, Dr. Campbell Gibson said, ‘‘ We want a large native 
agency, but we do not want them dependent on foreign support. 
. . . . The mission of the Presbyterian Church in South China 
depended very largely upon native support. Their difficulty 
was not so much to find the means of supporting the men, as to 
find the men whom it is thought well to set apart for the purpose 
of evangelisation.” 


A very able discussion of the subject of ‘‘ Romanised,” that 
is the phonetic printing of the Chinese vernacular in European 
letters, was submitted by Dr. Gibson to the London Conference 
of 1888. His two fundamental propositions were that no nation 
ever learned to read except in its own vernacular, and that no 
nation ever learned a hieroglyphic system of writing. It has 
been remarked as an interesting fact that it was in Hinghwa, 
in Amoy, in Swatow, and in Formosa, the places where the use 
of Romanised was most fully developed by the missionaries 
(and we have already noted the contribution of our own men 
to this) that self support has been at its finest. Changing cir- 
cumstances are now lessening the use of the Romanised, though 
not without regret and misgiving on the part of some of our 
missionaries. But at the moment it is a serious drawback that 
it adds to the foreign aspect of the Gospel. 


One saw, when in China, the result of this policy of education 
in the matter of self support. The Synod of Minnan (the Amoy 
district) and the Synod of Lingtung (the Swatow district) are 
admittedly the two Synods to which the great Church of Christ 
in China is looking for leading and stimulus, more than to any 
others, in the matters of self support, self government and self 
propagation. Our little Church has therefore a greater responsi- 
bility for the future of the Church of Christ in China than would 
at first sight be suggested by the mere size of its mission. It is 
a high privilege. 
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The Coming Rich Harvest. 


This planting and organisation of the Church are treated 
with inside knowledge, with statesmanlike vision, and with 
Christian faith in Dr. Campbell Gibson’s book, ‘‘ Mission Problems 
and Mission Methods in South China,” which consists of lectures 
delivered to theological students in England, in Scotland, and in 
Canada. What the development of this young church meant to 
his loving heart may be judged from the conclusion of his chapter 
on the Character of the Church. 


“Where our theology is still one-sided and incomplete, 
may we not look for large contributions to it in days to come 
from the independent thought and life of Christian men in our 
mission fields ; and may we not look forward to the attainment, 
as one of the ample rewards of our mission work, of the fuller 
and more rounded theology for which the Church has waited so 
long? So may come at last the healing of those divisions by 
which she has been torn and weakened throughout her chequered 
history. When to Jewish fervour, Greek passion, Roman re- 
straint, French acuteness, German depth, English breadth, 
Scottish intensity, and American alertness, are added Indian 
religious subtlety, with Chinese ethical sagacity—all baptised 
into the One Spirit, then we may reach at last the fuller theology, 
worthy of the world-wide hospitalities of the kingdom of heaven, 
and setting forth more nearly the very thoughts of God.” 


It must be remembered that this lecture has been but a 
summary. In all these many activities the names mentioned are 
merely those who have done pioneer or conspicuous work. Many 
another able and toilful missionary has in his own work loyally 
and quietly followed the lead of these pioneers and guides, until 
one may rejoice that to-day our mission has the esteem and the 
admiration of all Christian workers in China, for the character 
of its workers and the type of its work. 


NON NOBIS, DOMINE, NON NOBIS, 
SED NOMINE TUO DA GLORIAM. 
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ENGLAND'S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE “SECESSION” AND THE “RELIEF.” 


By R. S. Rosson. 


How often English Presbyterians have been irked and annoyed 
by the calm assumption of the Scot that he has Presbytery in 
his pocket, as it were. Dr. Coué, and the modern publicity man, 
tell us that if we repeat a thing often enough and long enough 
people are thus intrigued into its acceptance. How often the 
heroic age of Presbytery is limited to the Covenanters and the 
Disruption. In some of our older Foundations it greets us in 
enduring stone in the inscription ‘‘ Scotch Church.” Again the 
obsession at our Social Meetings, that an item of entertainment, 
to be acceptable, must be something “‘ Scotch.”” It is not a nice 
word, and its natural association is with the national beverage 
of the country it comes from. And we have succumbed to the 
suggestion that English Presbyterianism itself is something 
“‘ Scotch”: a sort of by-product of Scottish Presbytery. 

Now it is quite true that English Presbytery owes much to 
Scottish, but, as Baillie Nicol Jarvie says, ‘‘ What of the per 
contra?’”’: for there is such a thing. Items in it are Rous’ 
Translation of the Psalms, The Westminster Confession of Faith, 
The Larger and the Shorter Catechisms, and The Directory of 
Public Worship; and that by no means exhausts the list. 
What follows here is an attempt to set forth the contribution 
of English Presbytery, both in matter and in men, to the 

“‘ Secession” of 1733, whose Bi-Centenary Scotland has been 
observing in recent months, and to the “ Relief” of 1761, a 
generation later; admitting that the soil of the movements was 
Scottish, yet claiming that the seed, and the men who sowed it, 
were largely English, or from England. 


THE MORNING STAR OF THE SECESSION. 
John Hepburn, M.A. 

Most great movements and discoveries have had their precursors, 
before the man or men who have the credit of being the founders, 
and the Secession was no exception in this respect. 

John Hepburn, born 1649, son of James Hepburn of Balna- 
garth, N.B. Educated at King’s College, Aberdeen, where he 
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graduated in 1669, from whence he went south, and according 
to his own account “‘ was ordained by the Presbyterian Ministers 
of London,” where he spent the next ten years in the exercise 
of a fugitive ministry. He was there during the “ King’s In- 
dulgence”” of 1672-1673, and the conventicle period before and 
after that date, which witnessed such changes in the Presbyterian 
outlook in England in its relation to the State, and to its own 
doctrinal standards. Translated to the Parish of Urr, in the 
Synod of Dumfries, in 1680, where he soon made himself felt. 
Wodrow has a note: “ Fire in Scotland and the Synod of Dumfries 
is at the bottom of the blaze.” In the interests of evangelical 
truth and of vital piety outside of his own parish, he petitioned 
the Assembly in 1690. He was suspended and imprisoned in 
1696. Released in 1699, he took up his old work till his deposition 
in 1707, after which, all over the south-west of Scotland, till his 
death in 1723, he founded the “‘ Praying Societies,” which refrained 
from any Church connection till the rise of the ‘‘ Secession,” 
which they joined, or rather, of which they were the nucleus on 
its formation in 1732, for the movement had spread till there 
was a Praying Society in almost every Parish in the south and 
west of Scotland—little groups of not less than three and not 
more than twenty persons. There is little doubt that Hepburn 
got the idea from the London Conventicles, where the wor- 
shippers were limited by law. Hence he was known by his 


contemporaries and biographer as the ‘“‘ Morning Star of the 
Secession.” 


THE MARROW OF MODERN DIVINITY, AND THE 
“ MARROWMEN.” 


On the stone to commemorate the first Presbytery of the 
Secession Church at Gairney Bridge, is carved the motive of 
the Fathers and Founders: “ For the maintenance of Christian 
truth,” and “‘ For the rights of the Christian people.” Reform 
was needed both in the spiritual life and governance of the Church, 
and the book which was the storm centre was the ‘“‘ Marrow of 
Modern Divinity,’ and the men who rallied to its teaching and 
evangel were known as the “ Marrowmen.” Like the precursor 
of the Secession it also was a product of the English Puritanism 
of its day, which at that time was synonymous with English 
Presbyterianism, which at the date of its publication—1645— 
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had become the Church by law established. Its popularity in 
England was great : it went through seven editions in its author’s 
lifetime, and the edition before me, published 1773, is the 
seventeenth. 

Of the author, Edward Fisher, M.A., Anthony Wood says, 
“He was the eldest son of a knight whose family was much 
impoverished, and who became a Gentleman Commoner at 
Brazenose College, Oxford. He took his degree August 25th, 
1627, and improved upon the teaching of the University by his 
studies in the ‘ Fathers,’ in Ecclesiastical History, and in Latin 
and Greek.” His position did not keep pace with his learning, 
for he describes himself as ‘a poor inhabitant of the City of 
London.” He early made the acquaintance of Thomas Hooker, 
who like his namesake of the “ Ecclesiastical Polity” fame, 
was well able to instruct him in the ways of God more perfectly, 
and to qualify him for the writing of his masterpiece. He did 
more for him, for as he himself says, “‘ after I had spent twelve 
years in traversing the arid plains of legalism I was able to 
substitute for ‘ Do this and live’ the better ‘ Live and do this ’.” 

This was the book that in 1700 one of the converts of Henry 
Erskine, the ejected Presbyterian Curate of Cornhill, discovered 
while on a pastoral visit at a farmhouse in his parish of Simprin. 
He was soon deeply interested in it. ‘‘ It made his freedom wider, 
his spiritual vision clearer, and his heart gladder.”” The Minister 
was Thomas Boston: through him the book became known, was 
re-issued in Scotland with a preface by James Hogg, of Carnock, and 
along with Boston’s ‘‘ Fourfold State,” became the literature, not 
only of the Secession, but of Scottish piety for more than a century 
and a half, and its “ banning’’ by the Assembly of 1720 as 
“‘ unsound,” was one of the causes of the Movement, and brought 
about the “ Marrow Controversy.” 

The preaching of the ‘‘ Marrowmen,” with their comparatively 
free evangel, and well-balanced New Testament ethic, kept the 
evangelical succession alive midway between the Reformation 
and Modern times. 


RECRUITS TO THE ‘“ SECESSION” FROM ENGLAND. 


We have referred to Henry Erskine, the ejected Minister of 
Cornhill, in the Parish of Norham, in Northumberland. He 
continued preaching on both sides of the Border, having settled 
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at Monilaws, near his old Parish: there, where a memorial marks 
the spot, was born his son Ralph Erskine, who later, with his 
brother Ebenezer and others, formed the Secession Presbytery. 
The congregation of Morebattle, partly drawn from Preston and 
Morebattle on the English side, was one of the earliest in the 
Secession, and the first probationer of the Secession, John Hunter, 
was born and reared in this congregation. Their first building 
was at Gateshaw Brae (where a commemoration has been held 
every 50 years since), and when Hunter was ordained there in 
1739 Ralph Erskine, as Moderator, preached the Sermon. (There 
is a very macabre story of his mother’s experience about this 
time.) 

Another contribution was made by John Owens, M.A., the 
ejected Vicar of Stamfordham, who continued there preaching 
in secret till 1691. Thence he moved into the Parish of Hownam, 
which included the village of Morebattle, as a field preacher, 
and where he continued till old age brought his return to the 
South, and his death in 1698. From his preaching was nurtured 
the section on the Scottish side which, joining with that from 
Erskine’s work on the English side, formed the congregation 
already mentioned. 

James Noble, M.A., Ordained in 1688 to Brampton, in Cumber- 
land, settled in 1690 at Yetholm and in 1694 at Eckford, the next 
Parish to Morebattle. He was one of the forty-two protestors at 
the Assembly of 1732, against restricting the right of electing 
Ministers, and he afterwards took part in the movement which 
led to the Secession. 

Roderick Mc Kenzie, M.A., who was ordained at Staines (a 
district in which Presbyterianism has been extinct since the end 
of the 18th Century, but recently revived at Walton-on-Thames), 
presided and preached the sermon at the Induction of Thomas 
Boston, the younger, at Jedburgh, in 1757, at the new Church 
there, which in 1761 became part of the “ Relief’ Church. He 
(Boston) was both the natural and spiritual son of his father, as 
the former was the spiritual son of Henry Erskine, of Cornhill, 
and as was, in turn, Michael Boston, of the third generation, who 
was in the English Presbyterian Ministry at Alnwick. 


RECRUITS FROM ENGLAND TO THE “ RELIEF.” 
As with the Secession, so with the Relief. Its founder, Thomas 
Bageholt Gillespie, was a student of Edinburgh University, and 
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for a few days at the Divinity Hall of the Church of Scotland, 
but after an interview with Thomas Boston he removed to the 
Dissenting Academy at Northampton, of which Philip Doddridge 
was the Principal, where he remained for his full theological 
training. He was licensed in 1740 as a preacher, and on January 
23rd, 1741, ordained by anumber of Presbyterian and Independent 
Ministers (in association), presided over by Dr. Doddridge, to the 
pastoral charge of a congregation in Lancashire, now extinct, 
the location of which is still one of the unsolved problems of 
English Presbytery. At the end of the same year he left Lanca- 
shire, it being too damp for his health, and with all the necessary 
documents from his English charge, which have unfortunately 
been lost, he was inducted at Carnock, near Dunfermline, where 
the learned Marrowman, James Hogg, had been Minister. 

Deposed in 1752, Gillespie afterwards, along with Thomas 
Boston the younger, of Jedburgh, whose charge had been un- 
connected, and who on his Induction made the statement “ that 
he met them precisely on the principles of the English Dissenters 
who were Presbyterians,” and Thomas Colier, founded, on 
October 22nd, 1761, the Relief Presbytery. The occasion was 
his Induction to the congregation of Colinsburgh, N.B., the first 
Induction to the Relief, apart from that of its founders. He was 
an English Presbyterian from the congregation of Ravenstonedale, 
in Westmoreland, and continued there till his death in July, 1769. 
His successor in turn was an English Presbyterian, and a licentiate 
of the Northumberland Presbytery. He was John Cowan, whose 
father was Minister of the old Garth Heads Meeting in Newcastle, 
now extinct, but the parent congregation both of the College Road 
and Jesmond congregations. Cowan remained till his death 
in 1794 from his Induction in 1771, but was cut off frcm the 
Relief Synod in 1775. That their principles of churchmanship 
were held in common on both sides of the Border was a definite 
statement made by all on their Induction, and similar to that 
made by Gillespie and Boston, the former of whom maintained 
“that the principles of his church were precisely those of the 
English Presbyterian Dissenters.” Thomas Scott, of Hexham, 
went to Auchtermuchty as first minister of the Relief Congregation 
there in 1763. 


SCOTLAND RECIPROCATES. 
In May, 1847, the Secession and Relief united to form the 
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United Presbyterian Church, not “of Scotland,” as so many 
suppose. They, even in their separate form, had a wide horizon, 
with no geographical limitations: their names, ‘‘Associate ’’ and 
“ Relief ’’ Presbyteries, implied that. Indeed two of their 
earliest congregations, now Oxendon, London, and College Road, 
Newcastle (recently united with Trinity), were in England, others 
in Ireland and America. Thus the United Presbyterian Church, 
as it came to be called, had the best blood of two nations in its 
veins in youth. It prospered, attaining strength, and was rich 
in good works, retaining in full vigour the Evangelical nature of 
its ancestry, and the democratic outlook of its Presbyterianism. 
Always looking with a kindly eye on England, it found itself at 
home there, claimed its heritage and, like a fruitful vine, caused 
its branches to run over the wall of national division. In the 
early ’60s it had great mobility in Church extension here, and 
“rescued” some twenty old causes that might have been lost 
to us. And when the time was ripe for union, in 1876, 
they contributed some 100 congregations to the 150 English 
Presbyterian ones. 

The ideal of their founders was “A free Church in a free State,” 
an ideal that recent happenings on the Continent of Europe, 
in Russia, Germany and elsewhere, where the Christian Church 
is engaged in a life and death struggle for existence, has made 
once more the most vital question of the hour for many. All the 
more should we join with the descendants of the Secession and the 
Relief to commemorate its realization in Scotland, largely through 
the stand their ancestors took two centuries ago. 





THE SCOTTISH SECESSION OF 1733— 
ITS INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND. 
By J. R. Fieminec, D.D. 


The Church of Scotland and the smaller branches of Presby- 
terianism that trace their lineal descent from the Erskines have 
been celebrating the Secession of 1733 as an event of no little 
significance which can now be viewed with a general sympathy 
and understanding that would have been impossible a hundred 
years ago. Scarcely anything has been said or written of late 
about the influence of the movement in England. Yet there are 
some facts well worthy of remembrance in that connection. 
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The first Seceders have often been accused of narrowness and 
parochialism. They believed, however, that they had a free 
gospel to proclaim that could not be confined within the bounds 
of their native land, and both Burghers and Anti-Burghers carried 
out a mission to England that was very much needed at the time, 
when the once flourishing Presbyterian element south of the 
Tweed had sunk into a condition not far removed from death. 
In Northumberland and adjoining counties, in London, and later 
in Lancashire, Seceding congregations were founded that were 
real centres of evangelical life both for the Scots folk crossing 
the Border and for others who valued the old Calvinistic tradition. 
By 1820 there were fully-equipped Presbyteries in each of the 
regions mentioned above, including between thirty and forty 
congregations. Of these the majority survive to this day, the 
oldest being represented (1) by Trinity Church, Newcastle, which 
by a recent union has received as a constituent part the Seceding 
congregation founded in 1744, and (2) by Oxendon, Haverstock 
Hill, London, that goes back in its origin to 1750. After the 
healing of the “ breach” in 1820, the United Secession Church 
made more progress in England, about thirty-two congregations 
being formed between that date and 1847, when the United 
Presbyterian Church was constituted. The United Presbyterians 
pursued a very vigorous policy in the south, maintaining an 
English Synod alongside of the other Synod that had more direct 
connection with the Free Church, and organising a church exten- 
sion movement during the sixties of last century, which gave birth 
to the congregations of Clapham, Highbury, Stratford, Westbourne 
Grove, etc. So they were able to hand over 104 Churches and 
20,000 Members to the Presbyterian Church of England which 
started its united existence in 1876. 


No mere statistical record can do justice to the influence of the 
Secession in England during these 143 years, and indirectly up 
to the present Bi-Centenary Celebration. There were outstanding 
ministers that received their early training in the Dissenting 
Theological Halls of Scotland and attained to high distinction in 
English spheres. To name some of them more or less alpha- 
betically —Hugh Crichton and William Graham, of Liverpool ; 
another William Graham, of Newcastle, who was a pioneer of 
Voluntaryism ; Drysdale, of Morpeth, who wrote the history 
of English Presbyterianism ; Grosart, of Blackburn ; Edmond, 
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Fletcher, Macfarlane, Waugh, in London; W. M. Taylor, of Bootle, 
afterwards of New York. These and others made a mark not 
yet obliterated. 

I would single out as of special interest the career of Dr. 
Alexander Waugh, to which attention has been called through the 
publication (1931) of ‘“‘One Man’s Road,” a volume of auto- 
biographical reminiscences by Arthur Waugh, a great-grandson, 
and a well-known literary man of our own day. Mr. Waugh 
is intensely proud of his Seceding ancestor, who ministered in 
London from 1782 to 1827, was one of the most eloquent preachers 
of his generation, helped to found the London Missionary Society 
and Mill Hill School, and whose funeral procession to Bunhill 
Fields was said to be one of the longest that had ever attended 
a private citizen through the streets of London to his last resting 
place. The succession was kept up in a curious way by Dr. 
Alexander Waugh’s son, who became Rector of Corsley, near 
Frome. ‘‘ The atmosphere of the rectory,” says Arthur Waugh, 
“was impregnated with the spirit of the venerable old pastor, 
whose memory my grandfather honoured with daily prayer and 
appeals to his example. His portrait looked down upon the 
dining room, his MS. sermons in a vast array of morocco-bound 
volumes dominated the study. The rector, who lived to within 
a month of his 88th birthday, was his people’s pastor, patron, 
dictator ; the whole parish was subject to his word.” His son, 
Arthur Waugh’s father, showed no slight skill as a doctor in the 
neighbourhood, and two great-great-grandsons have won eminence 
as living novelists. Of one of them his father writes: ‘‘ Evelyn 
has a deeply religious temperament, justifying his descent.” 
Surely it would be difficult to discover a more remarkable genealo- 
gical tree, with its roots in the soil of a Berwickshire village and 
the heritage of a godly peasantry. 

So later in other ways the impress of the Secession has been 
felt far beyond the land of its origin or even the framework of its 
somewhat limited tradition. When Principal A. M. Fairbairn 
was designing a scheme of stained-glass memorials for the Chapel 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, he sought to commemorate the work 
of his Seceding forebears by placing a portrait of John Brown, 
of Haddington, in one of the windows beside Schleiermacher, the 
famous German theologian. -And when Thomas Carlyle came 
from the rugged North to settle in Chelsea, he did not so far depart 
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from the orthodoxy of his fathers as to forget what he owed to the 
Seceding pastors of his youth, of whom he wrote in his Re- 
miniscences with a sympathetic admiration. Before another 
Centenary comes round the memory of the men of Gairney Bridge 
may be greatly dimmer than now, but their influence will never 
entirely fade, despite the changes that tend to blot out the least 
conspicuous landmarks of Church history. 





THE REV. THOMAS NEWLANDS. 


An INCIDENT OF A NORTHUMBRIAN PASTORATE. 


Soirees have been at all times happy gatherings; and if they 
were to have an adequate place in Church History, the names of 
some ministers would be handed down as those of outstanding 
helpers of their brethren and general inspirers of the best life of 
the congregations. Among such would be the Rev. Thomas 
Newlands, a man once met not easily forgotten. At these 
soirees one often heard tales of pastoral life, and at the farewell 
to the Rev. R. J. Adamson, in 1890, one of them was told, a tale 
so graphic and so characteristic that time and distance have not 
worn its edge. 

It was an early experience of Mr. Newlands as a young minister 
at the time of his settlement at Birdhopecraig, in 1875, and it 
recalls the fact that he was a doctor to his people as well as a 
minister. 

He had visited most of his wide parish : but there was one house 
he had left to the last, eight miles away from the manse and church. 
Its occupants, a brother and sister, he was told, had not been to 
church for years. Distance, you would think, might be an excuse 
when it meant a walk of eight miles. But long roads are neither 
here nor there in that Northumberland district. In Wooler, one 
Sunday long ago, when the snow was more than a foot deep, and 
the writer scarcely expected to see a congregation at all, there 
was a shepherd in his usual place after a six mile walk. It was 
an uplift to the preacher to find such a worshipper, to whom the 
Word of the Lord was so precious that he counted not the miles. 

Mr. Newlands set a day for this visit, and mounted his pony. 
It would be a grey one, for Columba had made that the minister's 
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colour long ago. Steadily he covered the distance, reached the 
house, and introduced himself. The man had been bedridden, 
believing himself to be too ill to leave his room, for many years. 
Mr. Newlands had psychological insight and medical knowledge ; 
he enquired into symptoms, and tried to reassure the invalid, but 
with little success. The invalid even refrained from smiling at 
the minister’s good stories, for fear his face might crack ! 

Looking up, perhaps with a prayer for guidance, Mr. Newlands 
saw a fiddle lying across the black and sooty rafters, almost as 
sooty itself. Asking permission, he stretched his tall frame and 
lifted it down, and with the help of a duster provided by the 
sister, made it look like its own old self. He adjusted the strings, 
rosined the bow, with John looking on in surprise that a minister 
should know about a fiddle, for it was a time when fiddling ministers 
were few and far between. Even of those that could play, the 
members of the Church knew little; they played to their wives, 
like men stealing away into a corner to enjoy a smoke. It is on 
record that an ex-Moderator once knelt on the hearth and smoked 
up the chimney in a bishop’s house; but a minister playing a 
fiddle ! 

The strings were tried and tuned: ‘“ Man, John, this is a fine 
fiddle. How long have you had it?” “It was my father’s 
fiddle.” ‘But you'll have played it yourself?” ‘“ Years 
syne,” was John’s reply, and he slowly added, “‘ I used to play at 
dances; at ae time they couldna dae wi’ oot me, baith in the 
parish and outwith.”” The minister was now ready; he played 
the grand old kirk tune, “ French.” ‘“‘ D’ye ken that, John?” 
“Aye, it’s ‘I to the hills’,” said John. “ Let’s try to sing it 
then,” suggested the minister. And they sang it, with a treble 
voice coming through from the kitchen. “It’s a grand fiddle ; 
we'll try another,” said the minister, and ‘“‘ O God of Bethel” was 
sung to the same tune. A new colour was coming into John’s 
face ; a new light into his eyes; he was recalling the days when 
he and his sister used to sing these praises side by side in the 
meeting house. 

And then, before they knew, the fiddle seemed to have tears 
in it, as Mr. Newlands played “ The Flowers of the Forest,” for 
that will bring out the powers of a master violinist. Before it 
was over, the hypochondriac was singing an accompaniment with 
swaying of body and arms. Again the music changed; softly 
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came “ Bonnie Charlie’s noo awa’ ”’ and in fuller tone the chorus 
“‘ Will ye no come back again ?’’ This stirred John, and with each 
verse he sang the chorus lustily. One more change, and the bed 
was creaking under John’s sympathetic response to “Auld Lang 
Syne,” as vanished faces stole on his memory, and made him one 
of a human fellowship again. 

Then an extraordinary thing happened. Away in the distance 
John heard the bagpipes; had they followed the minister up the 
road from Birdhopecraig ? No, it was the fiddle! Fiddler as 
he was, he had never managed that! This was as queer as 
ventriloquism ! He scarcely saw the movements of the bow, 
but it was the ‘‘ Highland Laddie,” the march of the gallant 
“ Forty-twa.”’ On the pipers came, and as they seemed to reach 
the door, John was sure, for now he saw the bow moving. It 
was magic ! 

Then the ‘‘ Reel of Tulloch.” John could stand it no longer ; 
with a ‘‘ Hooch ” the blankets were thrown off, and sitting on the 
edge of the bed his shrunken legs kept time as the feet thumped 
on the floor. Maggie looked in at the door in amazement, to be 
greeted with “‘ Hech, Maggie, bring my breeks.”” With a clumsi- 
ness of long disuse he got into his trousers, the music going the 
while, till he stood on his shaky legs, with another ‘ Hooch,” 
but had to sit down again. Still reels and strathspeys followed 
to complete the effect, and then the minister placed the fiddle in 
its owner’s hands, with ‘‘ Let me hear you play now; I think 
that fiddle’s almost good enough to play itself.” 

So John played while his sister gave the minister tea, and he 
was still playing as the minister rose to go, when with a twinkle 
in his eye he changed to “ Will ye no come back again ? ”’ 

Next Sabbath morning, with amazement, the folks round the 
church saw John and Maggie come as they had done of old and 
take their place. Eight miles they had walked, and they wore the 
smiles of a deep contentment as they received the congratulations 
of happy friends. They were there to return thanks for something 
very like a miracle. 

Rightly did the Assembly say of Thomas Newlands that “ he 
was priest, prophet, lawyer and medical adviser, all things indeed, 
to his hill-folk in Redesdale,”’ and that he was “filled with the zest 
of life and greatly interested in his fellows and all their doings.” 


WILLIAM R, CRAIGIE. 
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“FASTI” OF 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 
1845. 


ANDREW HAMILTON. 


The youngest son and child of the Rev. William Hamilton, 
D.D. (1780-1835), successively Minister of Dundee (1807-1809), 
and Strathblane (1809-1835), by his wife Jane, third daughter of 
William King, cotton spinner, of Lonend, Paisley, Andrew Hamil- 
ton, the subject of this notice, was born at his father’s Strathblane 
Manse on December 15th, 1826. 

Andrew Hamilton was educated at home under his father’s 
watchful eye, along with his brothers and sisters, a resident tutor 
being their schoolmaster. 

Of his father, we are told that his greatest failing ‘“‘ was a 
morbid sense of time’s preciousness. Every moment was grudged 
which he did not give to his parish or his library.” It was the 
rule of the home life that the boys were permitted to spend an 
hour or two of the evening in the library, and the mind pictures 
young Andrew with his elder brother James, afterwards Dr. 
James Hamilton, of Regent Square Presbyterian Church, London, 
who was some twelve years his senior, with William, afterwards 
Minister of Stonehouse Free Church. 

The condition of the privilege was absolute silence. These 
surroundings were not without their powerful influence upon the 
boys, although when young Andrew was admitted to the sacred 
precincts, his eldest brother James was spending the winter 
months at Glasgow University. 

Andrew was but eleven years old when his father died, and the 
whole family were sick of an alarming malady. 

Mrs. Hamilton and her family removed to Easterhouse, near 
Glasgow, that they might be near James. In November, 1836, 
they removed to Edinburgh, where Andrew’s education was 
continued at the High School of that city, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to the University. 

Andrew had become his eldest brother’s peculiar care, and when 
apart the boy was James’s principal correspondent in the family, 
a habit that was maintained right to the end of Dr. Hamilton’s life. 

He took him on holidays and tours, Two illnesses of Andrew’s 
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worried his brother considerably, and endeared the boy to him. 

On the removal of James Hamilton to London in 1841 to under- 
take the pastorate of Regent Square, he threw himself with 
characteristic zeal into the cause of Presbyterianism in England. 
He was closely associated with the foundation of the English 
Presbyterian Theological College, in London, in November, 1844, 
which was located at 16, Exeter Hall, the home of Evangelical 
Protestantism in the metropolis, and to the students of which 
College Hamilton taught Pastoral Theology. 

In the first band of students enrolled was his younger brother, 
Andrew, the subject of this notice, then in his 19th year, who 
studied there for the first session, 1844-1845. 

That interesting group of first students contains other names 
indicating the influence of James Hamilton, like John Sinclair 
his missionary at Somers Town Mission, John Hair and Charles 
Sibley—both young men associated with Regent Square—and 
likewise John Ogilvy Moore, who, three years later, became James 
Hamilton’s brother-in-law. 

Andrew Hamilton had no aspirations towards the ministry, 
devoting himself rather to preparation for the Civil Service, in 
which he received much assistance and advice from John Hair. 
He also studied at University College, London, and having 
successfully passed the required examination tests—being a 
double Prizeman in both sessions—Andrew entered the Diplomatic 
Corps. 

James Hamilton thought the Natural Sciences more suited to 
his talents than his taste, and he still hoped that ‘‘ Geology as 
a present study, and pastoral work as a future calling ’’ would 
exert a good influence “‘on a mind like yours.”” So he wrote to 
Andrew from Germany, where he was recovering from an illness, 

In 1848 Andrew Hamilton was appointed to Rostock, Germany, 
where he served for a year, when in March, 1849, he was transferred 
to the legation at Copenhagen. Whilst there he travelled a great 
deal and indulged his undoubted literary and antiquarian tastes. 

In 1852 he published an account of his experiences in two 
volumes entitled “‘ Sixteen months in the Danish Isles.” 

Mr. Hamilton acquired a wide acquaintance with European 
languages and literature and was elected an honorary member 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of the North at Copenhagen. 

He was a man of fine character which showed itself in his refined 
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and delicate features. It is said that on more than one occasion 
he sat as a model for artists painting pictures of our Lord. 

He lived for many years in Germany and Austria, and as late 
as 1880 published through John Murray, a second two volume work 
entitled: ‘‘ Rheinsberg: Memorials of Frederick the Great and 
Prince Henry of Prussia.” 

When the end came, Mr. Hamilton had with him his niece, 
Miss Ada Hamilton, youngest daughter of Dr. James Hamilton. 

He died at Weimar, on April 7th, 1900, in the 74th year of his 
age, and was interred in the English Cemetery there. 


JOHN SINCLAIR. 


The only son and child of Alexander Sinclair, of Glasgow, by 
his wife, Janet, whose family name has not ‘survived the whirligig 
of time. John Sinclair, the subject of this notice, was born in 
the city of Glasgow on November 17th, 1817. 

Of his early life and education no details have survived beyond 
the fact that in his youth and early manhood he was brought 
up under the peculiar but powerful ministry of the Rev. John 
Duncan, of Milton Church, Glasgow, afterwards so well-known 
as Dr. John or Rabbi Duncan, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in New College, Edinburgh. During part of that time, John 
Sinclair was a member of the Young Men’s Class conducted by 
the saintly William Chalmers Burns, then an undergraduate of 
Glasgow University. Burns even then was set on fire with the 
Love of God, and his beautiful life made a profound impression 
on the minds and hearts of his young men, who, though his equal 
in years, worshipped the very ground upon which he trod. 

Sinclair was then about twenty years of age, and encouraged 
by Burns and his friends, applied himself to study. Circumstances 
were against him pursuing an arts course, or, for that matter, a 
theological course, but he so far acquired the gift of exposition as 
to become a most acceptable evangelist. 

It was probably through the intimacy of Burns with James 
Hamilton that John Sinclair ultimately found his way to London. 

In 1842 the Session of Regent Square Presbyterian Church 
established a mission in Somers Town, and appointed a missionary 
in the person of the Rev. John Cowan, to visit the poor and sick 
Scottish families in that neighbourhood. It was not a very great 
success, and in less than two years Mr. Cowan resigned, and for 
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nearly two years the Congregation carried on without a paid 
agent. 

On October, 1844, Mr. Sinclair was appointed lay missionary, 
and so continued the work begun by Mr. Cowan. 

The very month following his appointment, the College of the 
English Presbyterian Church was opened in a suite of rooms, 
three in number, in Exeter Hall, London, its teachers being the 
Revs. Professor Hugh Campbell, M.A., Peter Lorimer (afterwards 
D.D.), and his own minister, Dr. James Hamilton. 

Mr. Sinclair attached himself to the score or so students who 
comprised the new adventure, and took the lectures of the first 
session. Among his associates in that now historic first session, 
he numbered his minister’s youngest brother, Andrew, and one 
— John Ogilvy Moore—who was to become Dr. Hamilton’s brother- 
in-law three years afterwards. 

It was a pretty bold addition to the strenuous work he had 
just taken up, especially for one in anything but robust health 
and which was a constant care. 

To the service of the work he had undertaken, Mr. Sinclair 
brought a mind and heart consecrated to the service of his Master. 
During the first twelve months he had no fewer than 1642 visits 
in his “‘ parish ’’—a task which left its mark upon him and forbade 
his taking a second session’s lectures. 

At the end of twenty months he was laid aside with a severe 
illness. His work has been described as “ reading the Word of 
God, conversing with the people, and praying with them in their 
houses when he had opportunity : he also held special meetings for 
prayer and distributed copies of the scriptures and hundreds of 
tracts. Some adults he prevailed upon to attend public worship, 
and brought many boys and girls to the Sunday School. Two 
hours on weekdays he taught poor children to read, and assisted 
destitute cases with food and clothing. In all his intercourse 
with the people the great aim of Mr. Sinclair was to arouse the 
careless, and incite an interest in the great salvation.” 

And so in this simple but wise and inventive way, John Sinclair 
testified to that in which he believed. He was a man of rare 
piety and fine spirituality, devoted to his saving work, marred 
though it was by much indifferent health. He laboured amongst 
the poor of London until the end of 1853, when protracted 
affliction compelled him to lay down his work, 
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After a prolonged rest, Mr. Sinclair felt himself able to undertake 
a lighter task as an evangelist. An opening presented itself at 
Gretna in the Free Presbytery of Lockerbie, where after a period 
of ten years’ work, a regular Free Church Mission was established 
under the care of the session of Half Morton. There John Sinclair 
spent seventeen happy years, blessed by the friendship and 
intimacy of the minister, the Rev. Walter Smith (1818-1890), 
whose acquaintance he had made when both were in the service 
of the English Presbyterian Church—Mr. Smith at St. Peter’s, 
Liverpool, and Mr. Sinclair in London. 

Til health again beset him, and in 1874 Mr. Sinclair was obliged 
to retire, and with his family, removed to Edinburgh where for 
nearly eighteen years he was the care, along with their four young 
children, of the devoted wife and mother who was the sunshine 
of his life and theirs. 

Mr. Sinclair passed away at his home in Edinburgh on January 
24th, 1892, in the 75th year of his age and the 48th year of his 
missionary labours, and was interred in the Grange Cemetery 
of that city. 

On September 3rd, 1867, Mr. Sinclair was married to Janet 
Murray, daughter of Spiers Paton, of Torthorwald, in the county 
of Dumfries, by whom there was issue as follows :— 

(1) John, who died in Somerset, September, 1904. 
(2) Spiers Paton, who died in Edinburgh, February, 1919. 
(3) Alexander. 
(4) Margaret, who died in Edinburgh in 1877. 
(5) Janet Murray. 
Mrs. Sinclair died in Edinburgh in October, 1903. 


W.B.S. 
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PRESBYTERIANA. 


CRESCENT ROW MISSION, SUNDERLAND. 


The Centenary of the Sunday School connected with this 
Mission was celebrated in September, 1933. A Sunday School 
was founded in 1833 at Hillfield, by Peter Turnbull, formerly 
associated with Falstone Presbyterian Church, who had for some 
time had a “class” of poor children in a “ pot-shed” at the 
bottle factory at which he was employed. He held office as 
Superintendent for 30 years, and his School attained fame as one 
of the best in the country. He was succeeded by Robert Harrison 
(1863-1870). Then came a joint superintendency of John Price 
and Peter Turnbull (grandson of the Founder), the latter of whom 
continued in office till 1903, when Mr. Robert McCree, the present 
Superintendent, was appointed. Thus the united services of 
three Superintendents cover a period of 93 out of the 100 years 
the School has been in existence. Under the second Peter Turn- 
bull, another School was started in St. Mark’s Road, and Adult 
Services commenced. In April, 1919, the School removed to 
fresh premises in Crescent Row, the cost being met from a legacy 
left by Miss Jane Thompson. 


“WE ARE HIS FLOCK.” 


Dr. A. Fulton writes as follows in amplification of a statement 
made in his Paper on “ The ‘Old’ Version of the Scottish 
Psalter” which appeared in our last issue : 

The metrical version of the One Hundredth Psalm seems first 
to have appeared in print in the collection of psalms published 
in London in 1560 by John Daye. The third line of the third 
verse there runs: “ We are his ‘folck’.” It is a matter for 
argument whether this was intended for “ folk ’” or was a misprint 
for ‘“‘ flock.” The latter seems the more probable, as the simple 
transposition of the two letters “‘1’’ and “‘o”’ would be a more 
likely typographical slip than the insertion of ‘c” into “ folk.” 
Moreover the word “ folk”’ is not on any occasion spelt with a 
“‘¢” in the contemporary Genevan Bible, but always “‘ folke.” 

On the other hand, in the two editions of the Anglo-Genevan 
Psalter published in 1561, in Geneva and in Britain respectively, 
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and in the first edition of the Scottish Psalter of 1564-1565, we 
find the word “ folke.” 

There is a strange vacillation in the practice of Daye, in whose 
editions of the Psalter published subsequently to that of 1560 we 
find the following variations :— 

“ Folke ” in 1561, 1562, 1564, 1565 and 1569. 

“ Flocke ” in 1572 and 1573. 

“ Folke ” in 1577. 

“ Flocke ” in 1581, 1582 and 1583, 
and, according to Julian, the use of the word “ flock” was un- 
interrupted from the last-mentioned year till 1882. 


REV. ALEXANDER DICKSON, GOLDEN SQUARE, BERWICK. 


Mr. Dickson, the first settled minister of the congregation which 
is now Wallace Green, died 12th September, 1780. In connection 
with his funeral there is a curious instance of the rigid and narrow 
views of those days. One must admit that it was in a real sense 
a slight to Presbyterianism that, so close to the Border, with many 
a Presbyterian minister of his own Church, one would suppose, 
within easy reach, he should not have been buried by one of them ; 
for if any of them had been asked and been unable to go, the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh would doubtless have been informed of 
the fact. Its proper pride was hurt, and that would certainly 
not mitigate the language used, which was strong even for those 
days. Here is the minute about the circumstances :-— 

“ Dalkeith, Novr. 14th, 1780. It being reported to the Pby. 
that the funeral Service of the English Church had been used 
at the burial of their deceased brother Mr. Dickson of Berwick, 
they were highly dissatisfied herewith as not only dishonorable 
to him, but as injurious to the cause of Christ & the simplicity 
of gospel worship prescribed by him in his word and which the 
congregation professed to maintain, & therefore appointed 
that this be inserted in the minutes of Session of sd. seceding 
congregation as a testimony of their dissatisfaction with sd. 
superstition.” 

S.W.C, 
ELDERS AND MODERATION IN A CALL. 


The London congregations of the Secession Church, even though 
the Scottish Presbyteries were very solicitous of their well-being, 
suffered great disadvantage by reason of distance from their 
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ecclesiastical metropolis. In connection with the second call to 
the Rev. Alexander Waugh (who was settled there after the third 
call) one of these difficulties was overcome. The minute of the 
Edinburgh Presbytery is as follows :— 

“ Dalkeith. Augt. Ist, 1781.—Granted a moderation to the 
congregation of Wellstreet, London, but finding it impossible 
to get a Minr. of this court to go to London at this precise time 
& considering that an elder has power to moderate in acts of 
government as well as ministers, they appointed Mr. Thomas 
Hardy or he failing Wm. Richard, carpenter, & both elders 
in said congregation, to moderate in the election of a pastor 
on Thursday the 23rd of August & that they be intimated by 
Mr. Blackhall on the 3d Sabbath of August.” 

It is interesting, and of course quite correct, that though 
Mr. Blackhall (a probationer), was preaching in London, the 
ecclesiastical act was not entrusted to him, he not being a 
presbyter. 

S.W.C. 





REVIEWS. 


CALAMY REVISED. 


By A. G. MattHEws, M.A. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 42s.) 


There is a fine flavour of finality about this book, although the 
author, with equal modesty and courage, envisages a supplement. 
So wide and so close-meshed has Mr. Matthews’ net been, that 
there can be little to add. One would like to have learned from 
the preface how long this material has been in the collecting. 
Mr. Matthews’ “ List of Authorities ’’ (manuscript and printed, 
happily distinguished by Roman and Italic references respectively) 
indicates a wide outlook and a tireless perseverance. And the 
result is worthy of the research; the value of other accumula- 
tions of facts has been seriously impaired by slovenliness of 
method or of record, by misprints in references and in index, and 
so forth: this book must be nearly flawless. A casual use of it 
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for some time, supplemented by searching tests, has revealed 
but one misprint in a date, a few unimportant omissions of facts 
recorded by his “Authorities,” and no single omission or mis- 
reference in the index. 


The sixty pages of Introduction give a very full and readable 
account of the genesis of Calamy’s work and its development 
down to the final form of Palmer’s revision. They also contain 
a careful investigation of Calamy’s numbers, showing that the 
total ejections and silencings were 1,909,—near enough to justify 
the traditional ‘“‘ two thousand.” Mr. Matthews discusses, in 
judicial vein, the criticisms of Calamy’s work, and his qualities 
as a biographer ; the impression left on the reader is that Calamy 
overcame many difficulties, learning much in the progress of his 
own work, and that the yield of precious metal in his ore is very 
high. Mr. Matthews’ illustrative selection of five typical bio- 
graphies is interesting and illuminating. Many incidental matters 
in the history of Nonconformity are dealt .with in this Intro- 
duction, and are made accessible by the help of the General Index, 
which also contains a full list of surnames occurring in the families 
of the ejected. 


The bulk of the book (567 pp.) is occupied by biographical 
notices of the “‘ two thousand.” The plan of these notices, and 
the abbreviations used, are carefully set forth in seven pages of 
explanations, and are followed with accurate uniformity. The 
arrangement of the biographies is alphabetical, but one is at first 
occasionally puzzled by names such as Martyn and Martin, Lee 
and Leigh, Wood and Woods being treated as the same,—an 
unusual, but perhaps a reasonable, method of dealing with the 
unsettled spelling of the seventeenth century. 


The information is very complete, but Calamy is not reprinted, 
save in occasional extracts for special reason. The first paragraph 
of each biography deals with the actual facts relating to the 
ejectment or silencing, which have been carefully sought out and 
sifted. Then follows a general biography, as concise as is com- 
patible with clarity, in strict chronological order, with precise 
dates wherever possible, and full references to the sources. 
Students of the period will find, even in the case of individuals 
about whom they are well informed, that they get additional 
particulars ; this is due, of course, to the wide area over which 
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Mr. Matthews has searched, an area too large for any student 
of an individual to cover for himself. 

There are two appendixes. The first is especially valuable ; 
it contains the lists of signatures to the important series of 
Presbyterian ‘‘ Testimonies” in 1648. There are fourteen of 
these documents, with 902 signatures in all, and the whole of 
them have never before been brought together. The place names 
have been collated and are given in their modern forms, a trouble- 
some but helpful bit of work. The second appendix consists of 
addenda to the biographies, each one thus supplemented being 
indicated by an obelus in the body of the work. The “ Index 
Locorum’”’ (arranged by counties) is most complete, and the 
asterisking of references to ejections is a helpful feature. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Matthews’ book will remain a 
permanent and highly valued treasury of reference. 

S.W.C. 


CALVIN. 


By R. N. CAREW Hunt. 
(Centenary Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 


This is an excellent book as far as it goes, the author having 
restricted himself to a biographical delineation of Calvin; with 
the result that we have an etching of Calvin, rather than a portrait. 
The essential facts of Calvin’s career are, however, given with 
more regard, perhaps, to original continental sources than to 
English. The facts are carefully summarised, notably those 
pages relating to the Ordonnances and to the founding of the 
University of Geneva. For the latter, there is no indication of 
the part (if any) taken by the influential English residents in 
Geneva at that time. 

The main facts concerning this great Reformer are already 
familiar, but appear in this book in a new and interesting back- 
ground. The only unsatisfactory part is the description of 
Calvin’s associations with England, and, particularly, his influence 
upon the exiles during the Marian period. It is evident that 
Mr. Carew Hunt has not studied the actual, anonymous narrative 
(1575) which is unrivalled as a primary source. Nor has he 
interpreted the facts accurately. The name of Dr. Richard Cox 
is already weighted with sufficient odium to sink the reputation 
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of an ordinary ecclesiastic, without the gravamen that he “ had 
a card up his sleeve,’’ which he played against Knox in that 
celebrated encounter between the two. 

Cox was a sturdy Protestant, understanding Cranmer’s mind 
and policy better than any other Churchman of his times, but, 
like Canute, he has become an object of ridicule to posterity, 
in his efforts to stop a rising tide. Although our sympathy is 
altogether with Knox, it is only fair to Cox to say that he actually 
did make concessions at Frankfort, for the sake of peace; as 
his letter to Calvin on April 5th, 1555 proves. His preference 
was for the ceremonies of the First P.B.Ed. VI and the frontier- 
lines of the National Church of England were, for him, rigidly 
fixed when he consented to the Second P.B. The problem at 
Frankfort on Main was how to accommodate the conservatism 
of Cox with the radical tendencies of Knox and the Englishmen 
who supported him. It must be admitted that Knox was difficult 
to restrain, and the semblance of authority which Cox put forward 
was no more than a puff of wind to the intrepid Scotsman. It 
was an “old grudge,” begun in England, continued at Frankfort, 
and ended only when the supporters of Knox ultimately went 
to Geneva, and formed the English congregation there. Calvin’s 
letter to Cox and his friends (May 3lst, 1555), contains a verdict 
with which an impartial student of to-day will agree: ‘‘ Master 
Knox was in my judgment neither godly nor brotherly dealt 
withal.” 

In describing this period, Mr. Carew Hunt has allowed himself 
to slip into several inaccuracies. For example, Whittingham 
and Goodman did not go to Geneva with Knox on March 26th, 
1555, but remained at Frankfort to finish the battle Knox had 
begun. Again, while it is true that Lever was at Geneva, later 
on, he appeared there as a student and a hearer of sermons ; 
not as a member of the Geneva English Congregation. Lever was 
the one man Knox disliked and distrusted in this Frankfort affair 
apart from his antipathy to Cox. Again, Pilkington did not 
remain a Zuricher, but was at Geneva for a time ; excusing him- 
self by quoting a proverb—“ the English will never let well alone.” 
Lastly, Mr. Hunt has accepted without questioning, the erroneous 
statement of the late Dr. Sprott that Knox and Whittingham 
acquiesced in what Sprott describes as a “Liturgy of Com- 
promise.” 
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Mr. Carew Hunt’s interests are clearly not ecclesiastical, and 
when dealing with English Puritanism, for example, he is like 
a navigator picking his way among icebergs: . ‘“‘ Calvin had 
suffered much from irresponsible and eccentric interpretations of 
Scripture, . . . . he would have had little sympathy with the 
bibliolatry of later Evangelicalism.” This remark is pointless ; 
if anybody should be blamed for the introduction of a loveless, 
scholastic form of Calvinism into England, the blame should 
rest on Beza, whose writings, even more than those of Calvin, 
were responsible for the rise of Puritanism. 

Beyond a brief summary of Calvin’s theology and ethics, this 
author has not gone into the important subject of Calvin’s politeia, 
but students of Presbyterianism will find many facts that illuminate 
their own period ; for example, the reference to the Ordonnances. 
Calvin never got away from the authority of the Magistrate ; 
he did not wish to do so, but only to keep the magistrate in his 
proper place. His foundation-principle was that the Church in 
its own sphere was above the State. This was never altogether 
conceded, not even in Geneva, where the magistrates of Calvin’s 
day and after retained their hold of the Church. It took a long 
time, nearly ninety years, for the English Puritans to achieve the 
victory of spiritual independence, but when by the Ordinance 
of October 20th, 1645, the Rules and Directions concerning the 
Lord’s Supper were printed by authority of the Lords and Com- 
mons, the principle was firmly established. The questions of 
admission to the sacrament and suspension from it were not 
altogether vested in the Elderships, and in cases not enumerated in 
the ordinance, there was the Standing Committee of both Houses, 
within the Assembly itself. For this principle, however, the 
Nonconformists of England owe a debt of gratitude to Calvin, to 
the Puritans and to the Westminster Assembly of divines they 
never can fully pay; and which they have reluctantly 
acknowledged. 

J.H.C. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES AND THE FEDERAL 
UNION, 1861—1869. 
By Lewis G. VANDER VELDE. 
(Harvard Historical Studies.) 
(Oxford University Press. 26s. net.) 


Although this book has nothing to do with English Presbyterian- 
ism, it is worth a brief notice here, for it is an interesting type of 
book. It is an ecclesiastical history written by one who describes 
himself as “‘a historian whose point of view is detached and 
and objective.” The book is valuable, because fortunately 
Mr. Vander Velde has brought a good sense of religious and 
ethical values and a helpful sense of humour to bear upon his 
extraordinarily thorough and careful research. He remarks that 
“the written sources of Presbyterian history,—thanks to the 
emphasis placed by Presbyterians upon education and to their 
love of verbal expression,—are almost discouragingly extensive,” 
but he has explored them well. Sparing of both praise and blame, 
he has depicted the lights and shades of Church life during times 
of violent political upheaval in a way that is illuminating and 
instructive. S.W.C. 


1833—1933. 
THE STORY, IN BRIEF, OF EMBLETON PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


The present Minister, the Rev. David Anderson, has put together 
the short and simple annals of his congregation in a form as short 
and simple, but not devoid of interest. Like the Kings in political 
history, the ministers are the outstanding figures. He himself 
isthe ninth in order. At the beginning we are told the Committee 
waited upon the Parish clergyman to solicit his benediction and a 
subscription: they were evidently forthcoming, and the same 
friendly relations have continued between Priest and Presbyter 
down to the present. Included among the former was Mandell 
Creighton, later Bishop of London. Other great names cross 
the pages: that of William T. Stead, born in the old Manse. 
Creighton was an Anglican, Stead a Congregationalist : other and 
more recent friends have been Mr. Walter Runciman, who is, 
or was, a Presbyterian, and Sir Arthur Munro Sutherland, who is 
a Methodist. R.S.R. 
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PEEPS INTO THE PAST. 
JUBILEE OF BELLINGHAM CHURCH. 


But not that of the congregation, whose history goes back to 
1804, and whose first church was built in 1806. It is a more 
pretentious issue than the Embleton one, on fine paper, with a 
wealth of illustrations, portraits of ministers, of whom, like 
Embleton, they have had nine, including the annalist, the Rev. 
J. Horace Johnston, B.A., whose name and family are long inter- 
woven with our Foreign Mission. The unique thing about the 
publication is the full page silhouette portrait of the Rev. Alex. 
Brown (1808-28), and about the story, that it has no echo of 
strife or contention, prompting one to say, “ happy is the con- 
gregation that has no history,” if these things make it. 

R.S.R. 


SWALWELL PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGATION, 
1662—1933. 


It was an almost hopeless task to crowd the doings of 270 years 
into the space at his disposal, so the Rev. James Forbes, B.A., 
the present minister, had to lay the microscope aside and perforce 
use the telescope. And he has succeeded in making vivid the 
story, which is an epitome of the history of our church in England 
since we were cast out of our ecclesiastical nest to die by the 
roadside at the former date, and all that the wit of man could 
devise was done to see that we did die. But, by the mercy of 
God, we survived, and are living to-day to tell the tale. In the 

70 years there have been some 25 Ministers, representing all the 
phases which our English Presbyterianism has passed through 
theologically, during these years, and the outstanding thing in 
the story is the fact the the little congregation, which was always 
a struggling one, has survived. They have Communion Pewter 
going back to the 17th Century. In the old pulpit John Wesley 
has preached. The old bell, silent now, was cast by “‘ Crowley’s 
Crew” (Crowley was the Sir John Anvil of the “ Spectator”), 
and in the village itself the name of William Shield, Musician 
to George III, is a cherished legacy. 


R.S.R. 
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TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WIMBLEDON. 
OUR JUBILEE. 1884-1934. 


This adds another to the valuable series of congregational 
histories. It is well done, its great fault being that it is too short, 
leaving the reader with a wish that even more detail about the 
fifty years had been told in the same interesting way. The 
illustrations of the Church and Mission, of the three Ministers, 
and of honoured Elders, enhance its value as a record. 


S.W.C, 


THE STORY OF PARKGATE AND NESTON 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 1858—1933. 


The Rev. Charles Cowan Lundie is to be warmly congratulated 
upon a useful piece of work, exceedingly well done, in his Story 
of our Church at Parkgate-Neston, which has just celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. He denied himself the opportunity 
of dipping into the history of the locality, one which does not lack 
interest. He was limited, so far as archives go, to Session records, 


and such literature is seldom of a thrilling order, unless there has 
been a heresy hunt, or some serious case for discipline, or a 
schism ; and there are none such in the annals of this village 
church. That the Minutes of the Financial Authority and also 
of various Societies should have disappeared is a handicap to a 
historian, and is very culpable so far as the supposed custodians 
are concerned. One would hardly have anticipated that with 
such slender material, even though augmented from living 
memories, it would have been possible to have written just so 
readable a book. To folk of the locality and their friends re- 
moved to a distance, and to the Presbytery of Liverpool, Mr. 
Lundie has rendered a distinct service. The book is a record of 
faithful service, rendered by a small, but very devoted body of 
Christian people, whose opportunity has been a somewhat re- 
stricted one; but for three-quarters of a century it has been 
honourably and fully taken advantage of, to the great benefit of 
the community. The volume has been produced in admirable 
fashion, its typography, cover and pictures are all that could be 
desired. It is a serious loss to our Church that all its congrega- 
tions have not been fortunate enough to find such a permanent 
record of their life and work. N.G, 
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DEDICATION SERVICES, TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, VINEYARDS, BATH. SEPTEMBER, 1933. 


The Church at Bath was built in 1765, and both George Whitfield 
and John Wesley preached init. During August, 1933, the Church 
was cleaned and decorated, while gifts were made of a Communion 
Table, Flower Vases, and Linen for use at the Communion Service, 
This booklet was issued as a souvenir of the Dedication Service, 
held on September 3rd, 1933, and as well as containing the Order 
of Service used on that occasion and extracts from the Sermon 
preached, is further enriched by two photographs of the interior 
of the Church, and by notes on the history of the Congregation. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


RECORDS OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH History Society. Vol. V, 
Part I, 1933. 


This is a number of great interest. Dr. Millar Patrick deals 
historically with ‘‘ The Music of the Scottish Church.” Professor 
Hugh Watt has a careful article on ‘“‘ Henry Balnaves and the 
Scottish Reformation,” in which it is shown that Lutheran books 
found their way to Scotland very speedily after publication and 
were carefully studied by sympathetic readers there. “If the 
Scottish Reformation owed its final impulse and its mould to 
Geneva, it owed not only its beginnings, but a large part of its 
development, to Wittenberg.” Dr. J. W. Couper has an article 
on “ The Moravian Brethren in Scotland,’’ which includes a 
biographical note on Rev. N. Farquhar Orr, who served our 
Church for some years. Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, a member of 
our own Society, writes on “‘ Mark Duncan, Professor at Saumur, 
1606-1640.” 


CONGREGATIONAL HISTORICAL Society TrANsAcTions. Vol. XII, 
Nos. 1 & 2. 
April, 1933. ‘“‘ Some Notes on Staffordshire Nonconformity ” 
(Rev. A. G. Matthews, M.A.). Among the bequests of Thomas 
Minors (4. 1677) was a tenement at Hadley, Shropshire, to “ my 
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well beloved friend John Barker, of Lichfield, mercer’’—‘‘a Non- 
conformist, whose house was licensed as a Presbyterian meeting 
place under the Declaration of Indulgence in 1672.’ Correspond- 
ence with Richard Baxter. 

“Cromwell’s Toleration.”” Extract from an anonymous 
Presbyterian pamphlet of 1660, calling attention to dangers of 
“Liberty of Conscience.” The writer of the note adds: “ It 
seems clear that the Protectorate would have had more friends if 
it had been less tolerant.” 

September, 1933. ‘‘ Was Cromwell an Iconoclast ? ’ (Geoffrey 
Nuttall, B.A.). This interesting article shows up the exaggerated 
views of Puritan iconoclasm that have been commonly held. 

“Some Early Scottish Independents” (G. D. Henderson, 
D.Litt.). Contains much that has a bearing on the relationships 
between Presbyterianism and Independency. 































BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE DE L’HISTOIRE DU PROTESTANTISME 
FRANCAIS. Vol. LXXXII, Nos. 1—4. 


These Journals are, as usual, packed with a mass of valuable 
and detailed material relating to the story of French Protestantism 
and its links with other Churches. 

In No. 2 there is an article on ‘ Une famille de financiers 
huguenots (De Peyster),’’ which had relations with England and 
America. 

The Bulletin had an article during 1930 on Henri Justel. Har- 
court Brown follows that in this issue with “ Un cosmopolite du 
grand siecle—Henri Justel.” “ . ce fut un des plus im- 
portants intermédiaires des idées anglaises que la France ait 
connus avant le XVIIIe siécle.” 

John Durie, or Dury, one of the Westminster Divines, receives 
mention in a Review of a book by Gunnar Westin, “‘ Negotiations 
about Church Unity, 1628-1634 : John Durie, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Axel Oxenstierna.”” (Upsala, 1932.) 

No. 4 contains tributes to William of Orange paid at the 68th 
Assemblée Générale of the Society. 


There is also a Review by J. Pannier of R. N. Carew Hunt's 
“ Calvin.” 





BAPTisT QUARTERLY. Vol. VI, Nos. 6-8; Vol. VII, No. 1. 
These contain a number of interesting articles on Baptist 
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History, notably a series (April, July, October) on Spurgeon, 
celebrating the centenary of his birth. There are also contri- 
butions of a more general nature, of which we would mention as 
being of special interest, “‘ How the Infallibility of the Pope was 
Decreed”” (A. J. D. Farrer, B.A., Oct., 1933), and “ History and 
Revelation ’” (H. Wheeler Robinson, M.A., D.D., Jan., 1934). 


PROCEEDINGS OF WESLEY HIsToRICAL Society. Vol. XIX, 
Parts 1-4. 


Contain much of interest to students of Methodism. Three 
articles by Rev. W. A. Goss, M.A., on “ Early Methodism in 
Bristol,” give illuminating information on the development of 
the Methodist system. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITARIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. Vol. V, 
Part 3. 


This, as may be expected, is largely a Priestley number. Mr. 
Ronald Dixon and Dr. Bernard Allen discuss the question, ‘‘ Was 
Dr. Priestley responsible for the dinner which started the 1791 
Riots?”’ The most definite statement by a contemporary is 
that dictated by John Ryland more than fifty years later, that 
Dr. Priestley ‘‘ rather discouraged the meeting.” Inferences are 
drawn in both directions from the evidence of contemporary 
diaries and letters; but none of these inferences seem to carry 
as much weight as the directly stated recollection of Ryland. 
A good deal of only slightly relevant material has been carefully 
selected and sifted by Mr. Dixon. 


There is a careful analysis of the facts about Yorkshire Non- 
conformity in Archbishop Herring’s Visitation Returns, published 
by the Yorkshire Archaeological Society. These visitation 
returns are a storehouse of information about Nonconformity a 
quarter of a century after the well-known Evans list, and with 
more detail. Mr. Ernest Axon’s interest is naturally mainly 
with the Presbyterians; they are reported as having seventy 
meeting houses in the county. Forty-nine of these are specified 
by Mr. Axon, of which he classes 21 as being now Independent 
(or Congregationalist), 13 as being now Unitarian, 1 Methodist, 
and 1 Baptist. The other 13 seem to have lapsed. 
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JOURNAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. Vol. XV, Nos. 5-8. 


Nos. 7 and 8 are occupied with an extremely interesting account 
of the “Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of Organised 
Presbyterianism in America.” This is really a commemoration 
of the apostolic work of Francis Makemie, the Ulsterman, which 
is dealt with from various angles by some of the most distinguished 
men in that Church, such as Dr. W. P. Finney, Dr. Harris Kirk, 
Dr. Ross Stevenson, and others. 

Among interesting papers in the other numbers are the Minutes 
of the Ebenezer Presbytery (Kentucky) from 1820 onwards. 
That Presbytery tried to find curious ways out of a difficulty. 
“It was moved that Brother John T. Edgar be permitted to 
retain the call which has been put into his hand from the Church 
of Maysville, with advice to reject that call if he can con- 
scientiously do it.” However this was negatived, and the 
Presbytery simply asked Mr. Edgar what he wanted in the matter, 
and agreed to his translation. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF WALES. Vol. XVIII, Nos. 2-4. 


The Rev. D. D. Williams discusses “‘ The Oxford Movement and 
Wales.” The contemporary description of the “ Puseyites,” as 
being “‘ a sort of what you would call revivalists, and very good 
and pious men,” is enlightening. Mr. Williams holds that their 
earnestness revived the spirituality of the Anglican Church in 
Wales, but their Romeward tendencies stimulated the Non- 
conformist Church also to more energetic work. 

There is a very valuable summary, drawn up with the full 
learning and fine accuracy of the Rev. E. O. Davies, of the con- 
stitutional history of the Welsh Presbyterian Church, in view of 
the Parliamentary action for its freedom. 





BOOKS BY MEMBERS OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR. 
NotTE.— It is desired to make this list as complete as possible each year. Reports 


of books published will be welcomed by Rev. F. J. Smithen, 19, Gladstone 


Terrace, Gateshead, who will also be glad to receive notifications of any omissions 
from this list. 


(The Congregation to which the Author belongs is noted in brackets immediately 

after the Author's name.) 

ANDERSON, Rev. D., B.A. (Embleton).—Embleton, 1833-1933, 
pp.4. (3d.) 

Bruce, DoriTA FarrLey (West Ealing).— Nancy at St. Bride’s. 
(Oxford University Press, 5/-.) 

Buxton, TRAVERS, M.A., J.P. (Marylebone).—William Wilber- 
force: the story of a great Crusade. (R.T.S., 2/6.) 

CARRUTHERS, S. W., M.D., Ph.D. (Upper Norwood).—The 
Contribution of English Presbyterianism to Foreign Missions. 
10th Annual Lecture (R. Aikman & Son, 1/-.) 

CARRUTHERS, A. S., F.S.A. (Scot.) (St. Paul’s, Croydon) and 
REID, R. C.—Records of the Carruthers Family. (Elliot 
Stock, 21/-.) 

CARTER, Rev. T., Th.D.—Rose Harvey, Friend of the. Leper. 
(Zenana Press, 2/-.) 

Coates, Rev. J. R., M.A.—Personal Freedom through Personal 
Faith. Halliday Memorial Volume. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
5/-.) 

FERRIE, Rev. W. S., M.A. (Erdington).—Manifesto on Unemploy- 
ment. (Birmingham, issued by Erdington Churches Concerted 
Action Council, 4 pp.) 

FLEMING, Rev. J. R., D.D.—A History of the Church in Scotland, 
1875-1929. (T. & T. Clark, 10/6.) 

The Secession of 1733. (Church of Scotland, 4d.) 

ForBEs, Rev. J., B.A. (Swalwell).—Swalwell Presbyterian Con- 
gregation, 1662-1933. 

Gray, Rev. A. H., D.D.—L’homme et la femme devant Dieu, trad. 
de l’anglais par S. G. Cole, Paris, Fr. 12. 

Jounston, Rev. J. H., B.A.—Peeps into the Past: Jubilee of 
Bellingham Church. 

LunprE, Rev. €. C., B.A. (Parkgate and Neston).—The Story of 
Parkgate and Neston Presbyterian Churches, 1858-1933. (R. 
Aikman & Son, 1/6.) 
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Lyon, Rev. J. CHALMERS (Hampstead).—Waymarks for a World 
Astray. (World’s Evangelical Alliance, 11 pp.) 

McNer, Rev. JouHn (St. Paul’s, Croydon).—The Passionate 
Pilgrim. (Pickering & Inglis, 2/6.) 

Mortey, T. B., D.Sc. (Heaton Chapel).—Presidential Address 
before the Manchester Association of Engineers. (Society’s 
Transactions, Reprint, 9 pp.) 

Rep, Rev. Jas., D.D. (Eastbourne).— 

The Springs of Life. (Hodder & Stoughton, 5/-.) 

The Key to the Kingdom. (Hodder & Stoughton, 1/-.) 

The Kingdom at Hand. Broadcast Address, December 17th, 
1933. (Eastbourne, Strange & Co., 8 pp.) 

ROBERTSON, Rev. W. Lewis, D.D.—Sermon. Preached from 
B.B.C. National Studio, London, October 22nd, 1933. (Privately 
printed, 8 pp.) 

RorkE, Rev. J. D. M., M.A. (Watford).—A Musical Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Revised Edition. (Oxford University Press, 6/-.) 

RussELL, A. J. (Orpington).—One Thing I Know. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 5/-.) 

Srmpson, Rev. P. CarneEciE, D.D. (Cambridge).—The Problem of 
Pain. (R.T.S., Lutterworth Papers No. 20, 3d.) 

Witson, W. T. (St. Paul’s, Croydon).—The General Principles of 
Purchasing. (British Industrial Purchasing Officers’ Associa- 
tion, 16 pp.) 

Younc, Rev. A., M.A. (Hove).—Winier Harvest. (Nonesuch 
Press, 4/6.) 





CURATOR’S REPORT. 


1933-1934. 


The Hon. Curator and Librarian has pleasure in submitting his 
Seventeenth Annual Report. 

1. THE LIBRARY. 

There has been a steady increase of acquisitions, the most by 
gift and others by purchase. The donors include the Revs. 
W. H. D. Campbell, J. H. Colligan, J. Ceiriog Hughes and the 
Session of Queen’s Road, Brighton, and W. K. H. Macdonald ; 
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Messrs. John Barr, R. S. Robson, W. B. Shaw and Miss L. W. 
Kelley. 

The shelf accommodation is now taxed to the uttermost, nor 
is there room to instal more presses. It is evident that steps will 
have to be taken to extend the accommodation in this Depart- 
ment, especially as the accessibility of the books is now seriously 
endangered by this overcrowding. 

2. RECORDS. 

We are pleased to report the receipt of twelve Volumes of the 
Records of English Secession and United Presbyterian Presby- 
teries, from The General Assembly of The Church of Scotland, per 
the Rev. James Harvey, D.D., Assembly Clerk. Many volumes 
of Records have been received from Bradford Congregation, 
from Whalley Range, Blackburn and Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. 

From our honoured Secretary, Mr. Kenneth Macleod Black, 
many items of interest associated with his revered grandfather, 
the Rev. John Edmond, D.D., have passed into the possession 
of the Society. These include four handsomely illuminated 
Addresses, with signatures of much interest, and the Calls received 
from Dennyloanhead and Park Church, Highbury. 

We also received—under the Will of the late Miss Jeannie 
Peddie—the illuminated Scroll of Honorary Life Membership, pre- 
sented by our Society to her late brother, Mr. John Peddie. 

Several enquiries have been received from within and without 
our own Church for excerpts from Presbytery and Baptismal 
Records, and the necessary searches have in every case been 
successfully accomplished. 

3. MANUSCRIPTS. 

There have not been many acquisitions here: for those by 
purchase have been severely limited. Donations include some 
MSS. Sermons of Rev. John Edmond, D.D., and certain MSS. of 
the late Rev. Thomas Newlands. 

4. THE MUSEUM. 

During the year we received into our custody the Communion 
Plate of Whalley Range Church, Blackburn: two cups and a 
flagon of early XIXth Century date from Hexham: and a late 
XVIIIth Century Collection Plate formerly in use at Groatmarket 
Meeting, Newcastle-on-Tyne. This plate was presented to the 
Rev. Alexander Phimister, M.A., and bears a complimentary 
inscription recording the event. It has been presented to us by 
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the Misses McAra, through Mr. R. S. Robson, and its companion 
is still in the possession of John Knox Church. 

From Mr. W. J. Marshall, of Berwick-on-Tweed, has come the 
gift of a Collection Ladle of unusual shape which was in use at 
Golden Square Meeting and later at Wallace Green. A Jacobean 
Oak Bible Box, on a Morris stand of contemporary Oak, has been 
added to our Collection. 


5. THE GALLERY. 

Under the Will of the late Miss Peddie we received a three- 
quarter length oil painting of her brother, the late Rev. James 
Peddie, our former Minister at Finchley, and an excellent painting 
of Mr. John Peddie, the work of Alex J. C. Bryce, R.B.A. 

Two water colours of the late Rev. Thomas Newlands fishing, 
and the Manse at Birdhopecraig, came to us through our valued 
friend Rev. W. K. H. Macdonald, M.A. The beautiful Tassie 
medallion of Rev. Dr. Alexander Waugh is now in our possession 
and constitutes a rare and valuable addition to our treasures. 


6. PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Additions of interest to this section include an interesting 
print from Mr. R. S. Robson of Rev. James Murray (1732-1782) 
leaving his Manse for High Bridge Meeting. We also added a 
black letter Broadsheet, dated 1667/8, surmounted by the Royal 
Arms, directed against the holding of Conventicles. 

Some progress has been made towards the re-arrangement and 
cataloguing of this Section, and it should be remembered that 
Congregations can not only add to it by gift of contemporary 
material, but that they can also ¢ake advantage of it by borrowing 
to illustrate this or that commemoration or Anniversary. 

7. BLOCKS. 

We would repeat the reference made last year to our valuable 
collection of blocks relating to Persons, Places and Objects 
Presbyterian, which has been substantially added to during the 
year, and is always available for loan, the borrower paying a small 
fee and postage both ways. 

8. FITTINGS. 

During the year a four-drawer Quarto Steel Filing Cabinet has 
been installed. This is fitted with locks, and is already nearly 
filled with Records of special importance. The Block Index with 
facsimiles has been placed in a cabinet which stands in the 
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Muniment Room. Besides, a fine Gramophone has been pur- 
chased—at a bargain price—which with the appropriate records 
of Metrical Psalm Tunes will serve to instruct and interest visitors 
and members. It may be that electrical recording will enable 
our Church to have on permanent record such events as foundation 
stone laying, jubilee celebrations and the like, and that such events 
of special interest to our own Church will soon be audible within 
the walls of our Museum. 

There is urgent need for a Typewriter, as the Portable one which 
has been borrowed for Library Index cards is not suitable for 
such heavy work. A rebuilt Standard Model could be purchased 
at a moderate price of less than ten pounds, were funds available. 
This would be a valuable addition to our working equipment 
which should not be too long delayed. 

9. PUBLICATIONS AND RESEARCH. 

We have been enabled during the past year to afford assistance 
to the Rev. C. C. Lundie, B.A., in preparing for publication his 
admirable “‘ History of Presbyterianism in Parkgate and Neston ” ; 
to the Rev. David Anderson, B.A., for his too brief sketch of 
Embleton ; and to the Rev. J. Horace Johnston, M.A., for his 
sketch of the Bellingham Congregation. Other outside enquiries 
have also been received and satisfied. 

In this connection it should be again emphasised that our 
considerable Printed and MS. Collections are at the service of any 
doing work of this kind, and that our relation to other Societies 
and Libraries enables us to deal with research requests not 
strictly within our own province, but closely linked to it. 

10. EXHIBITIONS. 

These can be classified as international, domestic and extra- 
denominational! To the Belfast Assembly of the Pan-Presby- 
terian Alliance we sent of our rarest and most unique treasures, 
and understand that they were the object of great interest. To 
our Congregation at Enfield was loaned an exhibit illustrative of 
Psalmody and Metrical Psalms in particular; and at the Tenth 
Annual Lecture we displayed to our own members the objects, 
literature, pictures and documents connected with our Foreign 
Mission enterprise, in which our Collections are remarkably rich. 

Outside our denomination we were invited to send a small 
Exhibit to the Protestant Alliance Meeting at Central Hall in 
December last. Communion Plate of the late XVIIth and early 
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XVIIIth Centuries was sent, and displayed in a prominent place. 
That these loans are possible should be made more widely 
known, and with the exception of antique and delicate objects, 
they are available with little restriction. In this connection 
may we point out that we were asked for a Precentor’s pitch pipe 
Fork with an English Presbyterian pedigree, and had to own we 
had none. Perhaps congregations with such in their possession 
would make a note of this. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study of the 
history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of manuscripts, 
books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating thereto. These shall 
become the property of the Presbyterian Church of England, and the 
Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested in its 
work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible for election 
to the Council. The annual subscription shall be five shillings. Payment 
of three guineas constitutes the donor a Life Member. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, Curator 
of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian, and twelve members. Five 
shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of Assembly, 
the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law and Historical 
Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the Annual 
Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of Assembly 
week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual Meeting, 
by two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. Not less 
than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed change shall be given to 
the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate the same to the 
members, at least ten days before the Meeting. 
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